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The Literary Week. 


We draw attention to the circumstance that ‘The 
Acapemy Bureau,” particulars of which may be found on 
page 264 of this issue, has already been the means of 
encouraging the authors of more than one work of talent. 
A MS. novel entitled An astern Legend is singled out this 
week to be recommended for publication. 


Tue readers of the Morning Post have been fortunate 
during the past few days in having Mr. Kipling’s articles 
on the Fleet laid before them at breakfast-time. Mr. 
Kipling therein has returned to his first loye—Journalism 
—and he seems to have enjoyed her company wonderfully. 
The description of the Channel Squadron’s manceuvres is a 
rollicking piece of work, cross-headed and hot from the 
pen, and just the thing for the moment. By the way, it 
was a graceful act on Mr. Kipling’s part to head the series 
with a quotation from Mr. Bowles’s Gun-Room Ditty-Box 
—that spirited derivative from his own genius. Mr. 
Seppings Wright’s admirable picture of naval types in 
the J/lustrated London News this week is a happy accidental 
illustration of Mr. Kipling’s articles. 


In “The Ship that Found Herself,” one of the stories 
in Mr. Kipling’s Zhe Day’s Work, there is an odd error 
which, curiously enough, has escaped comment. On page 
73 the Dimbula is described as a steamer of 2,500 tons, 
about 240 ft. long and 32 ft. wide, On page 76 we 
learn that “In the next few days they stowed some 4,000 
tons dead-weight into the imbula, and took her out of 
Liverpool.” Nautical query: How far out of Liverpool 
could one take a ship of 240 ft. x 32 ft. with 4,000 tons 
dead-weight on board? Where would such a ship be 
likely to find herself? Mr. Kipling has committed an 
error in the First and Second Dimensions. A ship of 
2,500 net register could, of course, carry 4,000 dead- 
weight. But such a ship would measure 420 ft. x 48 ft. 
Perhaps then, after all, Mr. Kipling is not omniscient. 


Mz. F, P. Barnarp, a valued contributor to the AcapEmy, 
has been appointed to the Head Mastership of University 
College School, in succession to Mr. H. Weston Eve. Mr. 
Barnard is the author of an important work on Strongbow’s 
Conquest of Ireland, in the series edited by Prof. York 
Powell; he has published editions of two of Shakespeare’s 
historical plays, and is now engaged on a work for the 
Clarendon Press, entitled An Archeological Companion to 
the History of England. 


Tue multiplication of sixpenny editions of standard 
books still goes on. We are now to have Alice's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass in this 
form, One hundred thousand copies of each book will be 
printed. A sixpenny Robert Elsmere is also in preparation. 
We believe that publishers make little profit out of these 
sixpenny editions, and are satisfied with the increased 
demand for the better editions which nearly always results. 





A nEw generation has arisen since Called Back took the 
town by storm, so that in its sixpenny form, just ready, it 
may find readers by the thousand, as at first it did. Cer- 
tainly no experimentalist in sensational fiction who has 
written since Mr. Fargus (‘‘Hugh Conway”’) produced 
this work has exceeded him in melodramatic power and 
dexterity of workmanship. 


To the sixpenny edition Mr. Arrowsmith, “ Hugh 
Conway’s” friend and publisher, contributes a preface 
telling the book’s story. ‘‘ Hugh Conway” wrote Called 
Back in six weeks for the sum—suggested by himself—of 
£80. That was in February and March, 1883. The book 
came out as ‘‘ Arrowsmith’s Christmas Annual” for that 
year at sixpence, but it sold only to the extent of 3,000 in 
three months. But in January, 1884, a notice in Ziruth 
appeared, and straightway a demand for the book began. 
This is one of the cases where a review really was of use, 
for Mr. Arrowsmith had to reprint and reprint steadily, 
and, as the copy before us proves, he is reprinting still. 
The story used to be told that the Prince of Wales gave 
the popularity of Called Back its best impetus, but Mr. 
Arrowsmith says nothing of that. 


His introduction continues: ‘‘Up to the present time 
there have been printed and sold no fewer than 370,000 
copies. This number refers to Great Britain and the 
Colonies alone, and does not include the enormous number 
of editions in the United States, where it is well known the 
sale was much greater than in Great Britain ; in those days 
there was no copyright in the United States for an English 
author, and it may perhaps be placed on record that out of 
the enormous number of publishers in the United States 
who issued Called Back one only made any acknowledgment, 
and it is to the credit of Henry Holt & Co., of New York, 
that cheques on account of royalties came regularly from 
them to Bristol. Letters poured in to the author from all 
parts of the world, and there is hardly any language in 
which Called Back has not been printed.” One thing we 
may add: Mr. Arrowsmith cancelled his original agree- 
ment with the author, and paid him a royalty on every 
copy sold, 
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Tux stigma resting on R. L. Stevenson’s Alma Mater, of 
having contributed little or nothing to the fund for his 
memorial, remains—and, so far as the Students’ Represen- 
tative Council of Edinburgh University is concerned, is to 
be allowed to remain. It was generally expected that the 
proposal referred to in last week’s Acapgmy, that the 
Council should appoint a Committee to collect subscriptions 
from the students on behalf of the memorial, had only to be 
made to be adopted. But no. The proposal has now 
been carefully considered and duly discussed by the 
Council, and has been rejected. The frugal undergraduates 
of Edinburgh University are disinclined to bang their 
saxpences on such projects. The adjective ‘‘ mean” 
sufficiently and fitly characterises the Council’s resolution ; 
although one student, an enthusiastic Stevensonian, found 
it necessary to prefix an unprintable adverb when expressing 
his feelings in private. It may be, of course, that the 
members of the Students’ Representative Council do not in 
this matter correctly represent their constituents. All things 
considered, it:is to be hoped they do not. The Stevenson 
Memorial Fund is very far from being the success which 
was expected. But better things might have been hoped 
of the students of Edinburgh University. 


Lewis Carrot.’s rather bewildering mixture of fun and 
earnest, Sylvie and Bruno, has just been reissued by 
Messrs. Macmillan in a ‘People’s Edition.” What 
‘‘ People’s Edition” means we never quite understood, or 
who they are supposed to be that bought the book in its 
more expensive form; but really it does not matter. The 
book, in spite of its bizarrerie, is a very delightful one, 
and Mr. Furniss’s illustrations rank with his best work. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION TO ‘‘SYLVIE AND BRUNO.” 
Drawn by Harry Furniss. 


We reproduce the drawing to the nonsense rhyme : 


He thought he saw a Banker’s Clerk 
Descending from the bus: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus : 

‘If this should stay to dine,” he said, 
“There won’t be much for us! ” 
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Apropos of Lewis Carroll, we are reminded that the 
‘‘ Lewis Carroll Cot” at the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond-street is now in active use. For this excellent 





Tue “ Lewis Carrow. Cor.”’ 


method of perpetuating the memory of the creator of 
*‘ Alice” the St. James's Gazette has to be thanked. Our 
picture of the cot is reproduced, by permission, from the 
St. James’s Budget. 





Tue St. James’s Gazette cheered the monotony of the 
streets on Monday by issuing a contents bill entirely given 
to news concerning mobilisation and army commissariat 
precautions, under the ironical title, ‘‘ Preparations for 
Peace.” 





Apropos of fighting, a good story of a confused mind is 
told of an old Sussex woman, who replied to a remark 
about the overthrow of the Khalifa at Omdurman with: 
**T don’t mind about the Khalifa, but I wish they’d catch 
that old Sirdar. He seems to be making all the trouble.” 

In February next the first Eisteddfod Caerludd is to be 
held in the Queen’s Hall, and the programme of compe- 
titions is now ready; for the objects of the promoters of 
the Eisteddfod Caerludd are purely educational—“ to 
foster any budding talent, whether in literature or music, 
by instituting a series of bond fide competitions, to which 
all comers will be made heartily welcome.” One of the 
tasks set in the ‘elocution section” is the reading of 
““The Shopman,” an essay in Mr. H. G. Wells’s book, 
Certain Personal Matters. For the best public rendering 
of this amusing chapter a prize of one guinea and the 
Eisteddfod medal is offered. By the time ten candidates 
have tried their best upon it Mr. Wells’s humour will, we 
fear, be in danger of losing freshness. 





Tue second part of the 1898-99 Thing-Mote (Session) of 
the Viking Club began this week with the inaugural 
address by the Jarl, Dr. Karl Blind, on the Earliest 
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Traveller to the High North. Other lectures will follow 
until April, when the Great Al-Thing will be held. Among 
the Vikings the subscription, ten shillings a year, is known 
as the Skatt. But it has to be paid, just the same. 


Wirn regard to the facsimiles of a portion of a MS. page’ 
of Gloria Mundi and of some verses by Mr. Henley, which ; 
we printed last week, Mr. F. W. Bockett writes: 


It would be interesting to know how many of your. 
readers were able to read, without unduly straining their, 
eyes, the handwriting of Mr. Henley and of the late Mr. | 
Harold Frederic in your last issue. In each case the, 
writing was exceptionally clear, but so small that it could 
be read only with great difficulty by eyes of average 
strength. Do writers for the press ever realise that in’ 
writing illegibly or in the microscopic style now so common 
they are unconsciously inflicting a great amount of suffer-: 
ing upon that much-abused craftsman the compositor, and, 
robbing him of a considerable percentage of his weekly! 
wage? Bad writing or good, the compositor has to pick 
up his thousand of types before he gets an hour’s pay. If. 
this fact were more widely known, perhaps successful 
literary men might take some pains to write clearly, and 
thus save many an industrious and intelligent workman 
from pecuniary loss and premature blindness. 

Mr. Bockett’s appeal is humane and well-grounded, but 
we doubt if it is in the power of any journalist or author 
afflicted with a bad handwriting to amend it consistently. 
Habit is too strong in this matter. The plea, to have real 
results, should be placed before schoolmasters. 








A Meredith Birthday Book was, of course, inevitable, and 
ithas come. The publishers are Messrs. Constable, and 
the initials of the compiler of this harmless little work are 
“TD. M.,” which stand, we believe, for the novelist’s 
daughter-in-law. If we give the quotations selected for 
the week beginning to-day, November 12, we shall 
illustrate its scope with sufficient clearness : 

Nov. 12. 
True, good, glorious as the angels of heaven. 
Richard Feverel, 
By sheer force of character he gained the command of ' 
our respect.—Hurry Richmond, 
Nov. 13. 
As noble a soul as ever God moulded clay upon. 
Richard Feverel. 
Who could help being amused by this man ? 
The Egoist. 
Nov. 14. 
His mad self-deceit would not leave him. 
Richard Feverel. 
A woman of breeding, but with a man’s head, capable of 
inspiring man-like friendships and of entertaining them. 
The Tragic Comedians. 
Nov. 15. 
His conscience was a coxcomb.—Richard Feverel. 
Set this one beside other women, she comes out well, 
fairly well, well enough.— Lord Ormont. 
Nov. 16. 
He wished to take Providence out of God’s hands. 
Richard Feverel. 


She’s one of the living women of the world. 
Lord Ormant. 
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Nov. 17. 

She is superb, my friend.— Vittoria. 

Beware the silent one of an assembly! The silent ones 
with much conversation around them, have their heads at 
work, critically perforce.— Diana of the Crossways. 

Nov. 18. 
By no means a bad talker, and variegated with faulty. 
The Egoist. 

She was dry rock to herself, heartless as many bosoms 

drained of self-pity will become.— 7'he Tragic Comedians. 


WE reproduce below one of the best covers belonging to 
any boy’s book of the season that has yet reached us. The 








A Goop Book Cover. 


publishers of Zhe Rock of the Lion are Messrs. Harper 
Brothers. The scope of the book itself was explained in 
our ‘ Notes on Novels ”’ last week. 





Apropos of attractive covers, we may draw attention to 
the little series of ‘‘ Arthurian Romances unrepresented in 
Malory” which Mr. Nutt is beginning. The first volume, 
a dainty pocket trifle, contains the story of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, retold from a MS. in the Cottonian 
collection in the British Museum by Jessie L. Weston. 
The romance follows conventional lines fairly closely, and 
has that Kelmscotty flavour (to coin an epithet) which is 
found so agreeable by many readers. But we are interested 
just now in the cover, which bears a quaint medieval 
design in gay colours, from the pencil of the same artist 
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whose sea-fight we have reproduced. What that artist’s 
name is we cannot say, for publishers have not yet thought 
it worth while to give public credit to the designers of 
covers. He is, however, a good workman. 

Tur preface to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play “ The 
Tempter,” which Messrs. Macmillan have published, 
resolves itself mainly into an examination by Mr. Jones 
of the eritical capacity of Mr. Archer. Mr. Jones does not 
admire Mr. Archer—positively. Negatively he does. He 
writes: ‘‘I know of no critic who can be safely trusted to 
arrive at a wrong effect with so much precision and honest, 
painstaking effort as Mr. William Archer.” This is hard ; 
but there is worse. Thus: 

Anyone who has followed the career of. Mr. Archer's 
especial protégés must bave noticed that they all come to 
certain failure and misfortune, as surely as Sangrado’s 
patients all died of the fever. And adramatist who wishes 
for a modest amount of success with his public may well 
be alarmed lest in some unlucky moment Mr. Archer may 
lay hands on him and discover his plays to be masterpieces. 
And if this be thought to be impossible in my own case, I 
can only again refer to the astonishing list of plays which 
he has discovered to be masterpieces. I declare that not 
one of us is safe from him, And any playwright who is 
placed in this precarious position may well consider how 
he may discourage Mr. Archer, and so escape the disaster 
of his praise. But indeed I have no such selfish motive, 
and my only thought is to take Mr. Archer out of the 
mean little by-ways where he has groped so long, and to 
set him with his face forward on{the main highway of the 
drama’s advancement. 


So much for Mr. Archer, who knows well enough how 
to defend himself. Mr. Jones then turns to the poets : 

And here [he says] will be a fitting place to acknowledge 
the immense debt which our renascent English drama owes 
to modern English men of letters and poets. There is 
scarcely an Koglish poet or man of letters of the present 
and pessing generation who has not generously given 
much valuable leisure to teach English playwrights how 
vo’ to write a play. I have never seen any public 
acknowledgment of this debt, on the part of the drama, 
and I am glad that it falls to me to assure all these 
eminent literary gentlemen and poets that their labours 
have not been in vain—at least, so far as one playwright is 
converned, If I do not go into details and particular 
instances, it is because a sympathetic insight at once 
perceives that, in spite of a vast diversity of style and 
theme and treatment, the so-called literary plays of the 
last forty years are really animated by one sovereign aim 
and impulse—to show English playwrights what to avoid. 
And I claim on bebalf of the Victorian literary drama that 
it has splendidly accomplished this purpose. 


Finally, says Mr. Jones in his very diverting defence: “ For 
many years I have been in great peace about the future of 
my soul. I am in equal peace about the quite minor 
question of my future place in the English drama.” 





Picrortat Bibles are always popular. Mr. A. G. 
Temple, of the Guildhall Art Gallery, has made for 
Messrs. Cassell an adaptation of the usual plan by 
bringing together, in a handsome and very interesting 
volume entitled Sacred Art, a number of pictures by 
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Tuk Srak"iIn THE East. 
From the Pi-/ure by the late Lord Leighton. q 
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modern painters, so arranged that they tell chrono- 
logically the Bible story. Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Light of 
the World” serves as frontispiece. We reproduce a 
painting by the late Lord Leighton illustrating the text, 
“Where is He that is born King of the Jews? for we 
have seen His star in the East.” The picture was painted 
in 1862. 

Tue diverting experimentalist in foolishness for the 
nursery who calls himself A. Nobody has brought 
together, against the coming Christmas, his two volumes 
Nonsense and Some More Nonsense, and issued them, through 
Messrs. Gardner, in one, under the former title. The 
irresponsibility of A. Nobody’s attitude may be gathered 
from this verse : 





There was an oyster, so I’ve heard, 

Who was so vain he grew a beard ; 

There was a lobster, so I’m told, 

Who said ‘ This boiling water’s cold!” 

But it’s tarradiddles ! 

The pictures have the same reckless absurdity. They are 
to students of modern black and white peculiarly interest- 
ing as being the rough colour work of a draughtsman 
usually given to pure line. We are not, we believe, 
violating secrecy in stating that A. Nobody and Mr. 
Gordon Browne are one and the same person. 








Tue vicissitudes of remainders are often very curious. 
It is a common thing for a book to recover its original 
price, or something near it, when it has had a run upon it 
at a remainder price, As a rule a remainder stock is 
bought up by one man. A little monopoly is expected, and 
sometimes a bookseller makes a really good thing out of 
remainders which he has purchased with combined shrewd- 
ness and boldness. Excellent business was done with 
Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Victoria” edition of The Pickwick 
Papers, with its admirable topographical drawings by Mr. 
Railton. Thompson’s Biographical Dictionary, published 
by Messrs. Virtue at four guineas, was offered as a re- 
mainder to a bookseller who had never seen the book in 
its virginity. He did extremely well with it at fifteen 
shillings, and the price advanced to thirty-one-and-six- 
pence. Once a leading literary paper reviewed a book by 
Prof. Thorold Rogers on the very day it became a re- 
mainder. This was like a godfather postponing his chris- 
tening-mug until his godchild is entering the valley of 
the shadow. 


BooxsELtERS complain of the plethora of would-be- 
funny “animal books.” This should be a warning for 
next Christmas. 





Tue portion of the late Mr. William Morris’s library 
which is shortly to be sold by auction consists mainly of 
early printed books and ancient illuminated MSS. A great 
deal of biographical interest attaches to these beautiful 
volumes, for they were collected by Mr. Morris to aid and 
inspire him in his work as a decorator and a printer. There 
are codices of the Bible, Greek and Latin classics, French 
mediwval romances, a rare AZsop with woodcuts, a first 
edition of Chaucer, and a copy of Sir Thomas: Malory’s 
Storye of the Most Noble and Worthye Kynge Arthure, and 
also of His Noble and Valiannt Knyghtes of the Rounde Table, 
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printed by Copland in 1557. Alike by their intrinsic 
value and by their association with Mr. Morris, the books 
and MSS. shortly to be brought to the hammer will attract 
the attention of collectors and book lovers. 





Tue November Art Journal prints an interesting and 
eulogistic article on the sculptor Rodin, from which we 
reproduce a fine head of Citizen Rochefort. The Art 
Annual for 1898, being the special extra number of the 
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HEAD oF M. RocueErort. By Ronin. 


Art Journal, consists of an account of ‘‘ The Life and Work 
of Lady Butler” (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), by Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell. This is a comprehensive and enter- 
taining study of the career of a painter of military subjects 
whose pictures are now all too rare. 


Bibliographical. 


An occasional confession of ignorance is good for the 
soul. We, over here, know something about American 
writers ; but how little, apparently, that something is! Look 
at Mr. W. D. Howells’s latest pronouncement upon 
American literary critics. ‘‘It will,” he says, “be easily 
believed that there is no one among us now writing 
criticism with the breadth, depth, and thoroughness of 
Lowell, with his humour, or even with his whim ; there is 
no one writing it with quite the liberal intelligence of 
Whipple.” So far we can follow Mr. Howells. We have 
all of us read Lowell, and we have al! of us at least heard 
of “ Whipple” —the E. P. Whipple, I presume, whose 
American Literature, and Other Papers, whose Outlooks on 
Society, Literature, and Politics, and so forth, have had 
some circulation in our midst. But mark how Mr. Howells 
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proceeds: ‘‘I do not think there is any heir to the method 
‘f Ripley ... I should have to try harder yet for a 
successor to the brilliancy, the natural and acquired fitness 
of Dennett.” ‘‘ Ripley,” assumably, is the George Ripley 
whose memoir by O. D. Frothingham was read by some of 
us in the early eighties; but who is “‘ Dennett”? In not 
knowing him does one argue oneself unknown ? 

In the preface to his “tragedy,” ‘‘The Tempter,” 
referred to in another column, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is 
terribly sarcastic about poor Mr. William Archer. The 
phrase about escaping the disaster of Mr. Archer's 
praise is neatly put, but not for the first time. To go 
no farther back than Tennyson: we all remember the 
lamented bard’s final gibe at Christopher North : 

When I learnt from whom it came, 

I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher : 

I could ‘not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher. 

Everybody, I find, is reading or re-reading Zhe Three 
Musketeers, incited thereto by the rival dramatisations at 
Her Majesty’s and the Globe. That is about the only 
thing that the Stage does for Literature nowadays—it 
sometimes causes a run upon reprints of a literary master- 
piece. I calculate that during the last forty years or so 
there have been something like a score of separate English 
editions of the immortal romance, not counting those 
published within the present year. It has been brought 
out richly and cheaply, illustrated and not illustrated, the 
prices ranging from two guineas to a “tanner.” The 
two-guinea edition came out about four years ago. There 
was one at seven shillings in 1893, and another in the year 
following (the latter, net). There were editions at three- 
and-six in 1878-9, 1896, and 1897. The first sixpenny 
edition seems to have appeared in 1888, 

If it be true that the Rev. F. G. Lee is’ going to join 
the ranks of the reverend ‘‘ remembrancers,” and publish 
his recollections, we may expect, I suppose, that those 
reminiscences will be largely tinged by ecclesiastical 
controversy. Dr. Lee, however, has always had ‘several 
strings to his literary bow. He has been writing for more 
than a quarter of a century, and one finds in the list of his 
works at least two volumes of verse (Petronilla and The 
King’s Highway), at least two tales (Botteville Tower and 
Reginald Barentyne), historical disquisitions such as 7'he 
Church under Elizabeth and Sketches of the Reformation, and 
so forth. Perhaps the most popular of his productions 
was The Other World; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural, 
which he followed up with More Glimpses of the World 
Unseen (surely a paradoxical title). 


The next book that is to be boiled, or cut, down for the 
benefit of the many-headed is, it seems, the Memoir of the 
Reverend Sydney Smith, by his daughter, Lady Holland, with 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs, Austin. This made 
its appearanco in 1855, and is therefore non-copyright. A 
reprint of it, I fear, would not pay expenses; the original 
is in two volumes, one of which is devoted to the Letters. 
The new editor, one hopes, will pick out of the work not 
only the wit but the wisdom. By the way, a selection from 
Sydney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom—mainly, I believe, a 
selection from the Memoirs and the Letters—came out in 
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1861, and is, I doubt not, cherished by many. There are, 
of course, many anecdotes of Sydney Smith floating about 
in the biographies, autobiographies, diaries, and so forth, 
of the last half-century. 


I am rather interested by the announcement of Shake- 
speare: His Life, Art, and Characters, by the Rev. H. N. 
Hudson. This, I take for granted, will be a reproduction 
of the fourth edition, issued in two volumes in 1883. The 
first edition dates from 1872, and until now, I fancy, the 
imprint has always been American. Hudson cannot be 
included among the great biographers and commentators 
of Shakespeare, and, though it is long since I did more 
than dip into the work, I should imagine that the 
biographical part must needs be unsatisfactory, unless it 
has been brought down to date. The only other book by 
Hudson which has made any impression upon English 
readers is his Studies of Wordsworth. 


An illustrated Sartor Resartus will certainly be a novelty. 
Apart from that, the work has made a good many appear- 
ances by itself in volume form since the half-guinea 
edition of 1841. It had a separate edition in 1870, in 
1871, and in 1872, Then there came a long break until 
1888, when it was issued in no fewer than five shapes, at 
prices ranging from seven-and-six to sixpence. In 1896 
three publishers laid hands on it, one of them employing 
Prof. Dowden to write an “introduction” to it. It may 
be said to have reached its apotheosis last year, when four 
firms issued an edition. It also had a separate issue 
in America in 1897. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney figured most recently 
before the English reader as the author of an essay on 
James Clarence Mangan, used by way of preface to a 
selection from his poems. A new volume from her own 
pen is now promised. Her vogue in this country, such as 
it is, appears to have begun about thirteen years ago with 
a book of Goosequill Papers. She has also been repre- 
sented by two volumes of poems—TZ'he White Sail and 
The Roadside Harp—and various other publications. 


The Daily News has been making itself famous by its 
misprints. Attention has already been drawn to an article 
on ‘The Gallant Musketeers” which positively crawled 
with “‘literals,” and must surely have gone straight from 
the “galley” to the “stone.” The News has also pub- 
lished lately a book-notice in which it describes Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell as the author of a volume of verse called 
“ Spring’s Immorality ”’! 

Advertisement is made of a version of Pascal’s Provin- 
cial Letters, by T. McCrie, M.D. This, I presume, is a 
reprint of the translation by Dr. McOrie which appeared 
originally about half a century ago. There has been no 
lack of English versions of the Letters. There were at 
least half a dozen between 1816 and 1887, excluding 
McCrie’s. 

The news of a success spreads fast. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has already received offers to translate his Aylwin into 
German, Danish, Swedish, and Russian. This, consider- 
ing that the book is only just four weeks old, is pretty 


fair. 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
Caterina Sforza. 


By Count Pier Desiderio Pasolini. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Catherine Sforza. 
Translated by Paul Sylvester. 


TurEE ages of Italian despotism may be reckoned: the 
Feudal—that of the Visconti, the Della Scala, the Carrara 
of Padua, the Este of Ferrara, the Polentani of Ravenna, 
an age in which the sword which upheld the tyrant had 
been more or less admittedly handed over to him by the 
Lord Paramount; next the Heroic—that of Captains, 
when the Sforza of Milan, the Malatesta of Rimini, the 
Montefeltro, the Baglioni of Perugia (in the person of 
their grandsire Fortebraccio), from being the hired servants 





CATHERINE SFORZA AT THE AGE OF 19 (1481), 
_ From a Painting attributed to Murco Palmeggiant. 


of states became by their own force the masters of them, 
and held them just so long as they were fit; lastly, the 
Machiavellian, when Popes’ nephews and sleek villains of 
sorts crept into strong places by stealth and maintained 
themselves there by poison and statecraft (which meant 
profiting by the strife of their neighbours), and by 
terrorism carefully exercised through other hands. After 
that there came an end of men and the time of systems— 
the system of Spain, the system of the Jesuits. All classes 
dealt in blood, for in all classes virtd was ability and 
onestd what was said of you; but where the Feudal tyrants 
held up still a rag of the right divine, and the Heroic 
flourished a gonfalon tied to a spear, the silky murderers 
whom Machiavel served came to their thrones with a purse 
in one hand and a chalice in the other. If the chalice 
held the sacramental Blood, it was the better mask for 
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what else it held; if the coins bore the double keys, the 
pious superscription was evidence that they had been 
stolen and must be quickly employed lest the thief should 
be caught by a bolder thief. So in that lovely, unhappy 
country, always at the mercy of beauty, intelligence, and 
wit, one scoundrel climbed to the throne over the corpse 
of another. 

Caterina Sforza belonged to the Heroic age, and, in a 
sense, is typical of the fall of steel before poison. The 
Borgia, Cesare, the Prince of Machiavel, tawny-bearded, 
vague-eyed, white-skinned, creeping wretch, needing her 
inheritance, settled himself to play the snake at Forli. 
He licked her over first, and bolted her at leisure, when 
she was pliant enough to his taste. He beat her, of course 
after a defence which would be a marvel of Italian history 
if there had not been plenty of others as good ; but though 
he beat her, and though, Borgia all over, he insulted her 
when he had her safe in his hands, he did not kill her, nor 
is there any evidence of that treatment worse than death 
which he was not at all the man to have denied himself 
if he had dared. And that he did not dare is a fact to be 
set down to the heroic lady’s astuteness and nerve. There 
were two forces against her at Ravaldino—Cesare with 
the Pope’s legions, and D’Alégre and the Bailli of Dijon 
with those of Louis XII. Catherine surrendered to the 
Bailli. By so doing she became a prisoner of France— 
at that hour the only chivalrous nation left in Europe— 
and such she remained, though Borgia dragged her in 
triumph through the streets of Rome, and Alexander shut 
her deep in Sant’ Angelo. Such she still was when, worn 
to a shadow of what she had been, a year later she was 
led into the light by the same D’Alégre, and suffered to 
go her ways. Her ways were Florence. She never got 
her Forli again, in spite of desperate endeavours. It may 
have been a little comfort to her that when Alexander died 
the dukedom of his son shrivelled like a pricked bladder ; 
but the woman loved fighting for its own sake, and only 
bore grudges when not to have done so would have been 
to give up the game. It is highly unlikely she resented 
the injuries she had received. Alexander tried more than 
once to poison her. Well? Had she not tried to poison 
him? ‘These things were part of the science of warfare in 
Italy. 

Typical as she is of the death of her order, she is 
equally an image of her distressful country, Consider 
what she was. The bastard daughter of the third Sforza 
of Milan; married at fourteen to the son of the second 
worst Pope in Platina’s book ; betrayed and ruined by 
the son of the worst Pope in history ; three times married ; 
daughter of a father murdered by his subjects; wife to 
two husbands successively murdered by theirs; a third 
time wife ; and then mother of a son who fathered all the 
grand dukes of Tuscany—Catherine Sforza, a slim, round- 
faced, fair-haired girl, was endowed on her first marriage 
with a couple of little towns and a strip of territory in the 
battle-field of Italy (Romagna); and though she was at 
perpetual strife with her overbearing neighbours, and 
never safe for an hour from revolution within - doors, 
continued to hold on without friends, or money, or great 
alliances for twenty years. To do this, apart from her 
astonishing courage and entire freedom from any kind of 
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compassion, she employed the common means of all petty 
tyrants: she plied force against force, used Milan for her 
mainstay, intrigued with Venice, cultivated the Pope (how 
far one dare not guess), trafficked a little with Naples, did 
not neglect the cardinals when Sixtus paid his debts at 
last, and through everything was as much a friend of 
Lorenzo of Florence as she dared to be. 

But she played her cards consummately ; hardly ever 
made a false step. She was never guilty of that “ want 
of forethought ” of which her present chronicler pleasantly 
accuses Antonio Ordelaffi—that of “ omitting to murder a 
certain Castellane.” Catherine never “ omitted to murder” 
anybody ; and, while she never forgot she was a Sforza, 
a granddaughter of old Muzio Attendolo, it must be 
confessed she never belied her ancestry. 

She was a liar, but that only means that she had to 
live; she was a great lover, had three husbands and we 
know not what else—into her relations with her horrible 
old father-in-law we do not wish to inquire; the whole of 
Italy exploded over a gross joke of hers—too gross for 
these honourable pages; when she defied Cesare Borgia 
from the battlements of Ravaldino she was in complete 
armour, and her gestures and signals of contempt would 
not have been decent in a man; the number of women 
and children she had hacked to pieces, the number of 
innocent men she hanged to revenge the death of her 
lover Tommaso Féo, would sound incredible. She must 
have waded in blood. 
gran animo, wrote the Venetian legate of her to his lords. 
And yet one looks at Palmeggiano’s portrait of her at 
Forli—a chubby, prim-lipped, virginal creature, with a 


Iemina quasi virago crudelissima e di 


slim neck and love-curls over her ears—and looking, is 
confronted with the old problem of the Renaissance, as 
old as the day of Webster the dramatist: these ‘‘ white 
devils of Italy,” this Caterina, this Lucrezia Borgia, this 
Isotte, this Vittoria Accorombona, this lovely, horrible 
Beatrice Cenci ! 

It is a puzzle too old and too long for the end of a 
review. Caterina must be acquitted of vice; she did no 
evil for evil’s sake. If she was luxurious it was because 
she loved; if she murdered it was that she might not be 
murdered herself; if she had not lied how would she have 
endured, telling truth in a whirlwind of lies? She loved 
her children, she fought for her hand, she was never 
afraid, and never lost heart. There have been many 
worse women in the world, and many more miserable with 
far less reason. 

The less said about Mr. Sylvester's ‘‘ arrangement” of a 
masterly piece of history the better. He is no translator. 
If he knows Italian, he has little English. ‘‘ Dome” is 
not the translation of Duomo; we do not talk about ‘“ sub- 
terraneans” when we mean vaults, and the “ Principle of 
the Gospel” does not mean the opening words of it. To 
announce Catherine as “ the most holy niece of the sovereign 
Pontiff” is to serve her with a vile phrase. To talk about 
a “thrill of abysmal horror” is to raise quite another sort 
of thrill. “She said” is not our way of expressing that 
she finished speaking. Platina was not called Platinus, and 
Burchard, the diarist, did not spell his name Burckhardt. 
The translation, as a whole, is cropped and wooden. There 
are some good pictures, an index, and some few notes. 
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The Making of a Saint. 


St. Thomas of Canterbury: His Death and Miracles. By 
Edwin A. Abbott, M.A., D.D. (Black.) 


Tuts is a study in the “ History of Evidence” which, it 
will be remembered, Squire Wendover commended to that 
enthusiastic young priest, Robert Elsmere. In the course 
of preparing a critical commentary on the Four Gospels, 
Dr. Abbott was driven to seek for some parallel body 
of documents which might throw light on the conditions 
under which the Gospels may be considered to have 
been composed, and might help to furnish canons for their 


scientific criticism. He found what he wanted in the 





Tue Dgatu or St. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 
From a Norman French Psalter of the Thirteenth Century. 


numerous narratives of the life, martyrdom, and miracles 
of Thomas Becket already brought together in one of the 
most valuable publications in the “Rolls” Series. The 
parallel is a very close and a very striking one. Dr. 
Abbott states it thus : 


As there are four Gospels, so were there four Biographies 
of St. Thomas, recognised in very early times as especially 
authoritative. Tatian, in the second century, made a har- 
mony of the four Gospels, called Diatessaron: Elias of 
Evesham made a harmony of the four Biographies, and 
called it Quadrilogus. In blending the four, the Diates- 
saron sometimes alters, sometimes inserts, sometimes con- 
fuses one with the other: so does the Quadrilogus. Again, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron was so freely remoulded in later times 
that the text of the Latin, the Arabic, and the Armenian 
versions hardly ever agree together against the revised 
text of the orthodox Gospels. So, too, the Quadrilogus 
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was recast ; aud the latest version, including extracts from 
Grim and Fitzstephen, and adding legendary matter, was 
the first to be given to the world in print, and still holds 
the usurped title of 7'he First Quadrilogus. The fourth of 
our Gospels was written long after the three: so was the 
fourth of the authoritative Lives. The fourth Gospel pro- 
fesses to be written by one who knew Jesus as a friend: 
the fourth Biography was actually written by St. Thomas’s 
intimate friend and instructor in Scripture. That Gospel 
makes no mention of demoniacs and recounts few miracles : 
that Biography expressly claims that it is written in order 
to bring out the Man, and implies that its object is that 
the Man should emerge from the miracles under which he 
was in danger of being smothered. 


Dr. Abbott has therefore thought it worth while to issue, 
as a precursor to his greater work, a very careful analysis 
of the historic value and credibility of the more important 
documents belonging to the Thomas Becket cycle. The 
result is a couple of volumes singularly interesting, not only 
for their naive human matter and for their important critical 
implications, but also for the admirably scholarly and sym- 
pathetic treatment which he has given them. The work 
falls into two parts. In the first, Dr. Abbott compares, 
incident by incident, the various narratives of the martyr- 
dom given by St. Thomas’s biographers, checking and 
correcting one by another, with the object not merely of 
ascertaining the facts, but also of determining the relative 
value, as a witness, of each of the biographers, and of 
establishing the causes on which that value depends. 
With his conclusions under the first of these heads we 
cannot concern ourselves at length. One point, however, of 
someinterest emerges, and werefer to it because it illustrates 
the reproduction which we are able to give of Dr. Abbott’s 
frontispiece. Tradition, as represented, for instance, by the 
modern versions of the story in Stanley’s Memorials of 
Canterbury and Tennyson’s Becket, attributes the first 
murderous blow to Tracy; and the especial punishment 
which he is supposed to have incurred gave rise to the 
well-known distich : 
The Tracys, the Tracys, 
Have the wind in their faces. 

Dr. Abbott, however, makes it quite clear, from the 
evidence of the most competent eye-witnesses, that the 
first wound was really given by Fitzurse, and that the 
statement that his blow only struck off the martyr’s cap 
is derived from the narratives of those who were also eye- 
witnesses, but were so placed in the church that they 
could not see precisely what happened. A very pretty 
little bit of investigation! In a concluding chapter to the 
first part of the treatise Dr. Abbott draws some general 
inferences, which apply more or less to all inquiries of the 
kind. The most important is, that no rough-and-ready 
canon can be established for determining the value of an 
early account as compared with a late one. Sometimes a 
later writer interpolates or garbles facts; but sometimes 
also he corrects them. ‘The real criterion lies in the 
personalities and circumstances of the narrators, their 
opportunities for obtaining accurate information, their 
desire and their capacity for setting down precisely what 
they hear or observe, and not confusing it with what 
they infer. The most dangerous sourees of corrupted 
facts in later accounts are, firstly, the tendency to give 
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literal interpretation to metaphorical expressions, and, 
secondly, the Fallacy of the Fitness of Things, the desire 
that a great tragedy should be accomplished under tragic 
conditions, that a saint should behave throughout, in the 
smallest details, up to saintly ideals. Of the importance 
to be attached mutatis mutandis to an eye-witness, he gives 
an excellent instance. The best of Becket’s biographers 
is probably Edward Grim. But even Grim is liable to 
error when he is describing sumething which he did not 
see. This is Grim’s account of an alleged miraculous 
incident in Becket’s earlier life : 


One day, while Thomas was hawking with his rich 
friend, a falcon, following a wild duck and just catching 
it as it dived, was itself drawn under water. For pity of 
the perishing falcon, the youth dismounted, and leapt into 
the stream. But he was in danger of drowning, and his 
friends could give him no help. Presently he drifted 
down towards a mill-wheel. Just as he drew close to the 
outrush of the mill-stream, the wheel stood, and did not 
move over till he was drawn out, alive, but terribly 
bruised. But his bruises were healed by the healing hand 
of the Saviour, who protected him when despaired of in 
the waters. 


And this is what, according to an eye-witness, really 
happened : 

One day, the two went out hawking and came to a rapid 
stream crossed by nothing but a footbridge. The knight, 
despising the danger, went over first. Thomas, safe and 
hooded, inasmuch as he anticipated no danger, followed in 
his steps. The horse’s foot slipped, and the youth, with the 
horse as well, fell into the stream. Torn from his horse, he 
was hurried down to the mill-wheel, when suddenly the 
miller turned off the water. The knight and his retinue 
followed the boy with cries along the riverside. Hearing 
their voices the miller came out, and dragged Thomas out 
half dead. 


The second part of the book deals with the miracles 
wrought upon believers in the martyr, which began imme- 
diately upon his death. Of these there are two collections, 
both made by monks of the Canterbury house. Dr. 
Abbott carefully compares the methods of, and the 
standard of evidence required by these two chroniclers, and 
where they give the same miracle, prints the accounts in 
parallel columns. He is firmly convinced as to the genuine- 
ness—though, of course, not the supernatural character— 
of at least the earlier miracles. According to him St. 
Thomas, in his opposition to Henry, played a popular part. 
Rightly or wrongly, he was widely regarded as a champion 
of the poor and oppressed. And his death caused a great 
wave of emotional excitement, in the swell of which many 
real cures, especially of nervous diseases, took place. 
Afterwards, when the,cult of St. Thomas became fashion- 
able even among the wealthier classes, the miracles 
recorded degenerate. More of them become trivial, more 
of them become on 4 priori grounds improbable, more of 
them are accepted on evidence unworthy of credit. His 
general view is that, barring imposture, miracles wrought 
on human nature are substantially to be recognised, and 
miracles wrought on non-human nature are to be explainel - 
as the result of linguistic error, or of too literal an inter- 
pretation of metaphor, or of both. 

As to the historical position of Thomas Becket, and the 
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possibility of such a wave of popular emotion as Dr. 
Abbott postulates, the secular historians must, of course, 
have their say. From the scientific point of view Dr. 
Abbott’s fascinating volumes might well have been sup- 
plemented by a more detailed analysis of the miracles 
wrought on human nature, with the object of ascertaining 
in what proportion of cases the cure alleged is such as 
strong emotion acting on the nervous system eould be 
conceived as producing. Paralysis, well; eye disease, 
well, if the structure remains, and the optic nerve alone is 
affected. But the revivification of the dead? But the 
sudden disappearance of a skin disease? But the resto- 
ration of a mutilated organ or limb ? 


Life as It Should Be. 


Memoirs of Admiral the Right Ion, Sir Astley Cooper Key. 
sy Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. (Methuen.) 


Tuts is the recorl of a career that never halted. It 
shows what life can be to a man who receives some- 
thing from his parents, and makes no mistakes of his own ; 
in which respect it has the force and neatness of a parable. 
We shall present Key’s story in outline as a picture of life 
as it should be. 

Midshipman Key entered the Navy in the last years of 
William the Fourth. Steam was then being tried, and the 
boy had the wit to see that this power—still the scorn of 
every mess—was to be supreme. He wrote home from 
Monte Video: “After much consideration and mature 
deliberation, I have come to the determination that the 
only way to get on in the service by one’s own exertions, 
in these times of peace, is to join a steamer and to follow 
itup.” The three “ ations” are terrible to quote, but this 
was Key’s resolution. He boldly quitted the Curacoa, a 
sailing war-ship on which he was comfortable and popular, 
for the Gorgon, a paddle-steamer, to which he was a total 
stranger. 

On the paddle-ship Key wrote: ‘ Every day shows me 
that I am what people would generally call very fortunate 
wherever I go. That is to say, [am peculiarly favoured 
by Providence under all circumstances.” Just then the 
Gorgon was driven ashore by a storm of wind. The effects 
on Key were two: he was saved from going to the 
unhealthy Gold Coast station, to which the Gorgon had been 
ordered ; and the task of moving the ship gave him such 
opportunities of showing his parts that he was mentioned 
in despatches. Key’s letters at this time show him eager, 
diligent, and happy. He read Tredgold on the Steam 
Engine all through his middle watches, and learned polities 
from the daughter of the Monte Videan prime minister. 
“IT have not a wish ungratified,” he writes in a welter of 
good luck and commendations. 

Next, on} the Bulldog, Key scoured the Mediterranean 
for three* happy years. Vice-Admiral Colomb first met 
Key at this time, and he remembers “how we midship- 
men recognised him as something above the ordinary 
commanders of ships, and the Bulldog as something 
different;from the ordinary steam sloops. We understood 
her to Le in what was called ‘ beautiful order,’ and there 
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was a look of grace about her which is in some way now 
mixed up in my mind with the look of grace which it was 
Key’s fortune to carry about in himself.”” With a kind of 
heartache one sees the sunshine of the forties gleaming 
on Key and his ship as he races from Lisbon to London, 
from Messina to Naples, from Palmas Bay to Palermo, his 
anchor chains ringing bravely in every harbour. Those 
were merry times; the Mediterranean shores crackled with 
insurrections, and the Italian States were in ferment. For 
Key it was a round of swift voyages, clearings of decks, 
despatches, visits to glorious towns and art galleries, 
dances at Malta, rescues at Messina. ‘‘ Pray for me,’’ he 
writes; ‘‘I fear my head is turned at times by prosperity.” 
He was sent to Civita Vecchia to offer protection to the 
distracted and fugitive Pio Nono. What a mission for a 
young man of twenty-seven! The Bulldog’s commission 
coming to an end, Key settled down to a course of study 
at Portsmouth. But his star went on shining, shining. 

Just when Captain Key was feeling ready for sea again, 
the hook of a top-block fell on the head of Captain Patey 
of the Amphion, and Key, ‘ being on the spot,” was 
appointed to act ‘in temporary command.” Meanwhile, 
war with Russia threatened. Poor Patey tried to get 
well, but failed, and on March 9, 1853, the Amphion 
screw frigate, under Key, had its place in the large steam 
fleet which assembled at Spithead to take farewell of the 
Queen before proceeding to the Baltic. The operations 
of the combined fleets were ponderous, and disappointing 
to the public; but Key found his opportunities. Once, 
in Kiel Bay, when the fleet weighed anchor after a rough 
night, Sir Charles Napier signalled, ‘ Amphion very 
slack.” Key had two anchors to weigh, the other ships 
only one; and he writes: ‘‘I know we are not slack, and 
shall explain it to Sir C. N. when I see him; but mean- 
while the signal weighs on me. But it has done me 
good. I feel it has. I know we are the smartest ship in 
the fleet, and I will make him own it.” Napier owned it 
when Key presently scared the town of Libau out of its 
municipal senses. At Memel, Key found that his mast 
was rotten; he bought a tree, took the old mast out, and 
stepped the new one, in the open roadstead, earning the 
astonished thanks of the Admiralty. Never did his career 
drag, unless love made it seem to drag—for he was keen 
to marry. 

A little later we find Key captain of the Devon- 
port Steam Ordinary, with ‘the pretty little house of 
Carhele, near Torpoint, immediately opposite the dock- 
yard,” and a gig to take him across the water to Keyham 
every beautiful spring morning. Next, as captain of the 
Excellent he is “ moderator in a tremendous experimental 
revolution” in naval artillery. Then in a gale of promo- 
tion Rear-Admiral Key becomes Director-General of Naval 
Ordnance, and, again, Rear-Admiral Superintendent of 
Portsmouth Dockyard. Key’s difficulties and failures did 
but switch him on to surer lines to success. He was 
deprived of one post after another by Mr. Childers. He 
was sent to Malta only to be recalled by telegraph to 
Greenwich and £2,000 a year. As well try to stop a train 
of gunpowder, that had been fired, from exploding as bar 
Key's way to the Admiralty. He arrived there, as First 
Sea Lord, in 1879, and was concerned in planning the 
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bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. Nor did Providence 
mar the span and symmetry of a life in which leisure had 
ever found some place. There was a little rest, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep; and down at Maidenhead 
they know how Admiral the Right Honourable Sir Astley 
Cooper Key played the country gentleman, and how, 
when he had fought for the ashes of his fathers, he gave 
of his wisdom and his substance to the Church. 


A French Critic. 


Manual of the History of French Literature. By Ferdinand 


Bruneti¢re. Translated by Ralph Derechef. (Fisher 
Unwin. 12s.) 
‘Tne notable critics may be divided into two orders. Firstly, 


the great original critics, represented in England by such 
men as Coleridge, Lamb, Matthew Arnold, and others 
more recent, on whom Time has yet to set his seal. 
Secondly, the painstaking and derivative critics, who build 
on the achievements of the former class. On the men of 
the first-mentioned order criticism depends for its progress : 
to them fall the great discoveries, they bring to the fore 
neglected reputations, lighten on the illuminative critical 
principles which are gradually adopted by lesser men. 
But they seldom codify their results. Their mission is 
exploration ; and occupied in revealing the terrae incognitae 
of criticism, they will not face the drudgery of drawing 
complete charts of critical geography. This falls to the 
men of the second class; lesser, but still valuable—nay, 
invaluable. They have no special insight, they profit by 
the labours of the first class, and are liable to go astray 
where they cannot lean upon such assistance in their judg- 
ments. But they are gifted with patience, sobriety, clear- 
ness, and method. Without them we should have no great 
histories of literature, but only isolated essays on literary 
history, critica]. principle, or individual authors. The first 
class are the beacons in the seas of criticism, by whose 
light others sail. The second class systematise the conclu- 
sions of the great original critics, and (so to speak) chart 
out the seas for literary sailors. They compile full 
geographies of the regions which the critical discoverers 
have explored. As the Thomists codified and systematised 
the philosophy of Aquinas, the Cartesians that of Descartes, 
so they codify the results of the critical geniuses. Aris- 
totle of old, Hegel to a lesser degree in recent times, may 
be exceptions; but, as a rule, the critic of genius, and 
especially the modern critic of genius, will not systematise 
his results. Hence the second order of critics is a neces- 
sity. Men of this order may be said to have second-hand 
minds. But the second-hand mind, within its own province, 
is a needful complement to the first-hand mind. 

Of this second critical order M. Bruneticre is an 
excellent type. He has its limitations. His independent 
judgments on authors we should regard with caution. He 
has the professorial mind : its shrinking from bold novelty, 
its timorous clinging to the accustomed, its routine fondness 
for the slightly obvious. We could imagine his half- 
frightened and disliking recoil from the daring meta- 
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phorical style of Shakespeare, were he not coerced by 
weight of authority, as one sees it in M. Taine. But he 
has only French authors to treat, and his virtues are 
therefore more prominent than his defects. He has 
eminently the best virtues of the professorial mind. He 
skirks no labour, is minutely careful, rests his judgment 
on the best precedents, and possesses the instinct of orderly 
clearness. ‘That is a French virtue, and is especially the 
virtue of M. Brunetiére. With all his minute care, he 
observes exact subordination and proportion; he has his 
intricate material well in hand. This quality makes his 
book even original, though we have refused to class him 
with the great original critics. It is original, were it 
merely for its singularly scientific scheme, carried out with 
perfect method and perspective to the uttermost detail. 
Perspective, that is the great excellence of this work. 
With all his minuteness, he knows what to omit, and omits 
boldly, securing at once lucidity, and that quality seldom 
wedded to lucidity—precise perspicuity. 

Students’ manuals are divided between two aims. The 
one is to present a sequent review of literary history ; the 
other to give the student a full synopsis of the leading 
facts and authorities. Hitherto one has had to be taken, 
the other left. To combine the two has meant lumbering 
confusion. By his admirable scheme, M. Brunetiére has 
combined the two without any confusion. He extends 
the principle of the footnote. Along the top of each 
page runs a scientific and excellent review of French 
literary history, presenting with extreme lucidity its evolu- 
tion and connexions. The rest of the page is occupied 
by notes, detached from the text and having their own 
sequence, yet serving as a commentary on the text; which 
give, in small print and a compressed form, the leading 
facts and authorities regarding the life and works of each 
author mentioned in the text. These notes include even 
brief criticism, and enable the student to consult all the 
sources necessary for a proper study of the author under 
notice. They contain also such collateral matter as bears 
on literary periods. The style adopted is much that 
which a student might use for marginal notes on his 
lectures. This feature alone renders the book superior 
to any manual of the kind which we have in English ; 
and we hope to see the method followed by our own 
writers. 

M. Bruneti¢re has adopted the evolutionary method in 
studying literature, and (as he says) pays chief attention 
to the influence of works on works, rather than to that of 
environment, though the latter is not excluded. The 
results are largely excellent, though not free from some 
debatable consequences. He rightly insists on periods 
of transition, and omits one or two eminent writers whom 
he considers to have been uninfluential in !iterary history 
—Mme. de Sevigné and Saint-Simon. This will cause 
discussion ; but, as he says, a method must be carried to 
its consequences. As a student’s manual, we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it the very best which has yet been 
translated into English, and, on the whole, the best 
existing in French. It is an example of systematised 
critical history for which we thank the author, and which 
should take rank as a work of permanent value, wortby 
of his scholarly reputation. 
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Mr. Henley to Order. 


London Types. By William Nicholson. With Quator- 
zains by W. E. Henley. (Heinemann. 5s.) 


Oxy once in this book is the artist at his best and the 
poet really vital, and, curiously, it is at the same moment: 
Mr. Nicholson in his figuration of a Beefeater and Mr. 
Henley in the accompanying lines. Mr. Nicholson’s 
picture has that grave, strong dignity of which he has the 
secret. The Yeoman of the Guard stands square as the 
grey tower behind him, noble and tried and true. The 
work, though it is but a few inches square, would not look 
mean if it were hung in the Velasquez room of the 
National Gallery, such is its nobility and sincerity 
and austere force. Mr. Henley’s quatorzain, though not 
so fine as the picture, has dignity, and distinction, and 
a thrill of life which we miss in the remainder of his 
verses here, This is it: 


His beat lies knee-high through a dust of story— 
A dust of terror and torture, grief and crime ; 
Ghosts that are ENGLAND’s wonder, shame, and glory, 
Throng when he walks, an antic of old time; 
A sense of long immedicable tears 
Were ever with him, could his ears but heed ; 
The stern //ic jacets uf our bloodiest years 
Are for his reading, had he eyes to read ; 
But here, where Crookback raged and CRANMER trimmed, 
And More and Srrarrorp faced the axe’s proving, 
He shows that Crown the desperate Colonel nimmed, 
Or simply keeps the Country Cousin moving, 
And stays such Cockney pencillers as would shame 
The wall where some dead Queen hath traced her name. 


The explanation of the circumstance that only in this type 
are Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Henley really worthy of them- 
selves is simple: therein is the only subject worthy of 
them. The Beefeater is symbolic of so much that is grand 
and lamentable, so much that appeals to poet and painter. 
By the rest of the book we are never moved: we are 
only interested. Mr. Nicholson’s presentments are striking 
and remarkably dexterous, but they do no more than 
titillate. Mr. Henley’s verses are virile and deft, but they 
are little more than good evidence that he has observed 
well and is a master craftsman. This is an excellent 
character-sketch, for example, of a coster girl : 


"Liza’s old man’s perhaps a little shady, 
Liza's old woman's prone to booze and cringe ; 
But ’Liza deems herself a perfect lady, 
And proves it in her feathers and her fringe, 
For ’Liza has a b/oke her heart to cheer, 
With pearlies and a barrer and a jack, 
So all the vegetables of the year 
Are duly represented on her back. 
Her boots are sacrifices to her hats, 
Which knock you over—like a load of bricks! 
Her summer velvets dazzle WANSTEAD FLATS, 
And cost, at times, a good eighteen-and-six. 
Withal, outside the gay and giddy whirl, 
’Liza’s a stupid, straight, hard-working girl. 
And this, of a barmaid, says practically everything, short 
of the dark side of her life, which was not exactly nee led 
under the circumstances : 


Though, if you ask her name, she says ELIsE, 
Being plain ELIZABETH: e’en let it pass, 
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And own that, if her aspirates take their ease, 
She ever makes a point, in washing glass, 
Handling the engine, turning taps for tots, 
And countering change, and scorning what men say, 
Of posing as a dove among the pots, 
Nor often gives her dignity away. 
Her head’s a work of art, and, if her eyes 
Be tired and ignorant, she has a waist ; 
Cheaply the mode she shadows; or she tries 
From penny novels to amend her taste ; 
And, having mopped the zinc for certain years, 
And faced the gas, she fades and disappears. 

But one cannot help feeling that Mr. Henley has been 
to some extent wasted over this work. To call upon him 
to sum up the external characteristics of the sandwich- 
man is rather like harnessing a war horse to the shafts. 
This is how Mr. Henley has wreaked himself on the 
task : 

And in the gutter, squelching a rotten boot, 
Draped in a wrap that, modish ten year syne, 
Partners, obscene with sweat and grease and soot, 
A horrible hat, that once was just as fine ; 
The drunkard’s mouth a-wash for something drinkable, 
The drunkard’s eye alert for casual toppers, 
The drunkard’s neck stooped to a lot scarce thinkable, 
A living, crawling blazonry of Hot Coppers, 
He trails his mildews—with a Kingdom-Come 
Compact of sausage-and-mash and two-o'-rum ! 
The machinery is too tremendous. A lesser man could 
have done it in a way much more to the point. 


By Francis Picov, D.D. 


It has been wisely laid down that every village clergy- 
man ought to write the history of his own parish. We 
think it no less reasonable that every Dean should be 
expected to publish a volume of good stories. Such a 
book as this of Dean Pigou’s shows what happy results 
might follow. It is a Niagara of anecdote, a rushing and 
a radiant tide of Deanery humour. And Dean Pigou is 
so whole-hearted! He tells us how people wrestle with 
his name: call him Pigue, Pigout, Pigoe, Puegou, Pico, 
the Rev. Mr. Puggie, Pickles, and—after forty years in 
the vineyard—the Rev. Mr. Pagan. After this we know 
what to expect: we have caught our Dean, and have only 
to enjoy him. 

And Dean Pigou is enjoyable. He had a Scotch 
gardener, and whenever guests were expected it rained. 
Once during an ‘At Home” it rained, and “ I remarked 
to my gardener, ‘Our usual fate, Ogg.’ ‘Well, Mr. 
Vicar, we’ve long wanted rain, and if you had asked a 
few more folk we should have had abdéndant showers.’” 
The Dean knows parish clerks. Said one of these 
officers to another: “Do you have matins in your 
chureh ?” “No, we prefer linoleum.” Another clerk 
gave out in church: ‘‘ Let us sing to the praise and glory . 
of God a hymen of my own composure.” A counterpart 
to the lady who loved ‘‘ Mesopotamia” was the lady who 
asked our Dean to read at her bedside “ that beautiful 
lesson . . . there was summat about greaves in it.” The 
Dean read her 1 Samuel xvii. ‘‘ She listened with arms out- 
stretched, and made no comment until I came to the verse, 
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‘He had greaves of brass upon his legs.’ At this she 
raised her hands in ecstasy, and said: ‘Ah, them greaves! 
them beautiful greaves!’’’ ‘There is a deal of sub- 
philosophy in this story. The Dean tells us—and it is an 
illuminating statement—that many clergymen cannot trust 
themselves to repeat the most familiar prayers of the 
liturgy from memory, and he tells how Archdeacon 
Sinclair was much put out because he (Dean Pigou) sat 
directly behind him at a public meeting. Our author was 
puzzled, but understood all when the Archdeacon removed 
his hat and knelt to pray. In the crown of his hat was 
printed in large type, ‘‘ Prevent us, O Lord,” &c. Another 
good story is that of the newly appointed Vicar who asked 
the parish clerk whether people ever used the church 
during week-days for private prayer and meditation: “‘ J 
ketched two or three of ’em at it the other day,” was the 
answer. 

A story of the forbidding of banns: A poor woman 
had been carefully instructed by the Dean, then a Vicar, 
how to forbid the banns of her son at St. Clement Danes 
Church ; she was to rise and say quietly, ‘“‘I forbid them.” 

“ Several loving couples were in the church looking 
forward to their marriage next day. The Curate began, 
‘I publish the Banns of Marriage ? Without waiting 
to hear who they were, she sprang to her feet, waved the 
gingham over her head frantically, and exclaimed: ‘J 
Sorbids them all—all—all!’ The consternation which followed 
is better imagined than described. The Vestry was filled 
with Edwins and Angelinas to know ‘who this old fool 
was.’ In the general tumult I called a hansom and made 
good my escape.” We have never handled a volume of 
reminiscences so crammed with good stories as this. We 
have quoted at random, and as our eye alights on the 
line: ‘‘ What stories and anecdotes I could tell about 
Bishops!” we close the book in a laughing despair. 
(Edward Arnold. 16s.) 





Tom Tuc anp OrHeErs. By Mrs. Dew-Smirnu. 


A year or so ago there appeared a very charming book, 
half practical, half whimsical, about gardening. It was 
called Confidences of an Amateur Gardener, was reprinted 
from the Autolycus columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
was the work of Mrs. Dew-Smith. This lady now offers 
a book about domestic animals, written in the same 
pleasant, humorous strain, and reprinted from the same 
journal. The volume gives the point of view of a woman 
of culture who is an amused observer of natural 
phenomena. Nothing that dog or cat or hen or ancient 
gardener can do is lost upon her. She has eyes for every 
garden and farm-yard oddity, and a very liberal well of 
affection and sympathy too. Here is a specimen of the 
light fare provided in Zom Tug : 

The baby donkey, with a couple of shy young heifers, is 
busy grazing in the paddock, which is separated from the 
field, in which the colts tear round and round, by the 
fence. The heifers look shyly at us, and ‘“‘ back” away. 
But the baby donkey knows no fear. As we approach he 
looks up, aid, giving his head a toss, comes up to indulge 
in the usual impertinences and receive the usual caresses. 
As I look at him, I wonder if there exists anywhere else a 
more fascinating person than this baby donkey, with bis 
Whitechapel fringe hanging heavily over his forehead, his 
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heavily-fringed brown eyes with depths of liquid blue, his 
soft grey nose, his elegant little legs, and tiny hoofs, with 
which he can give such impetuous, vicious little kicks. 
He is packed full of bewitching naughtiness, which sparkles 
in his eyes and expresses itself in delightful impulsive 
gestures. His manner is a charming mixture of im- 
pertinence and coaxing, interspersed with occasional 
nonchalant tosses of the head. 

The book throughout is thus gossipy and cheery, and we 

recommend it heartily for purposes of agreeable pastime. 

There are clever illustrations. (Seeley. 6s.) 


A Hicuianp Susarrern. By W. Gorpon-ALExanpERr. 

A remarkable thing about this book, the full title of 
which is Recollections of a Highland Subaltern, is the manner 
of its inception. Mr. Gordon-Alexander had as rich a store 
of memories of the Mutiny as any man: his regiment was 
the 93rd under Colin Campbell, But they remained with 
himself until last year. A correspondent of the Standard 
had expressed an opinion that, even at this late date, 
someone must surely be alive who could settle the vexed 
question as to who was the /irst of all to enter the 
breach of the Sikandarbagh on November 16, 1857, 
at the relief of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell. 
About two months later Mr. Gordon-Alexander sent a 
reply to this inquiry to the Standard, prefacing it with 
these remarks: “ Having kept a diary during the whole 
of the Indian Mutiny campaigns of my regiment, and 
having been one of the four leading officers to enter the 
breach at the Sikandarbagh on November 16, 1857, I 
think I am in a position to give a full and satisfactory 
answer to your correspondent ‘Inquirer.’” This refer- 
ence to his diary brought Mr. Gordon-Alexander several 
letters, suggesting that his records should be published. At 
that time Mr. Gordon-Alexander does not appear to have 
read the standard histories and biographies which deal 
with the Mutiny. But once his interest in the literature of 
those terrible days was aroused, he turned to Kaye and 
Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny, and was surprised 
to find ‘how my old friend Malleson’s accounts of the 
storming of the Sikandarbagh and Shah Najaf on 
November 16, 1857; of the storming of the Begam 
Kothi on March 11, 1858; and of the miserable business 
of the repulse of General Walpole at Runja on April 15, 
1858, bristled with inaccuracies.” Moreover, Mr. Gordon- 
Alexander found—and it is a curious reflection in these 
days when campaigns become books within a month of 
their completion—that there are very few records of the 
Mutiny in print which claim to have been written down by 
eye-witnesses within a short time of the occurrence of the 
events. Hence our author began to think more highly of 
the diary which had lain so long in his desk. He now 
gives it to the world as an accurate diary of events kept at 
the time. When this is said, we have said all that is 
necessary. Mr. Gordon-Alexander’s corrections of Malle- 
son and other authorities are interesting, to some they 
will be deeply interesting. But it would be rash to say 
that they are very important, or likely to arrest the general 
public. They give a certain spice to one more stirring 
narrative of personal experience of the Mutiny. The 
book is written in a style of soldierly plainness, and it is 
admirably produced. (Edward Arnold. 16s.) 
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By Mary E. WIirxrys. 


In this little book Miss Wilk'ns, abandoning fiction for the 
while, ¢ mtributes something t >that store of agreeable gossip 
of which Miss Mitf rd’s Our Village laid the foundations. 
The plan is very simple anl very attractive; and it is 
better to serve up one’s neizhbours in this way than, as 
young novelists are apt to do, one’s uncles and aunts. 
Miss Wilkins has every qualification for making a charming 
book: the eccentric, or self-willed or blighted {old maid 

and old man are her 

particular game, and 

as such folk are the 

salt of village his- 
_ tories, this little book 
, is as salty as the sea. 
\ Miss Wilkins’s neigh- 
' \ bours are Timothy 
Samson; the Wise 
Man, and Little Mar- 
gery Snell; the Vil- 
lage Runaway ; Cyrus 
Emmett: the Unlucky 
Man, and Phebe Ann 


Some or Our NEIGHBOURS. 





cra A 1g Little: the Neat 

shell Woman; Amanda 

Miss Mary K. WILk1ys. Todd: the Friend of 
Cats, and Lydia Whee- 


lock: the Good Woman. She describes also a Quilting 
Bee, and an Apple-Paring Bee, and a Christmas Sing ; 
so that by the time the book is done we know Miss 
Wilkins’s village as well as we know Miss Mitford’s. 
There are memories of Cranford, too, in this tiny volume, 
and of Thrums. 

This is what happened at the Quilting Bee, which is 
the same thing precisely as a Spelling Bee, except that 
instead of meeting to spell the company meet to make 
quilts; and after the real work is over recreation is per- 
mitted : 

First they played games : copenhagen and post-office, 
roll the cover, and the rest. Young and old played except 
Brama Lincoln and her beau; they sat on the sofa and 
were suspected of holding each other’s hands under cover 
of her pink flounces. Many thougbt it very silly in them, 
but when Lurinda Soell told Mrs. Weelock of it next day she 
said that she thought there were many worse things to be 
ashamed of than love. 

Lurinda Snell played the games with great enjoyment ; 
she is very small and wiry, and could jump for the rolling 
cover like a cricket. Lwurinda, in spite of her bitterness 
over her lonely estate, and her evident leaning toward Mr. 
Lucius Downey, is really very maidenly in some respects. 
She always caught the cover before it stopped rolling, and 
withdrew her hands before they were slapped in copen- 
hagen, whereas Lottie Green almost invariably failed to do 
so, and was, in consequence, kissed so many times by Mr. 
Downey that nearly everybody was smiling and tittering 
about it. 

However, Lurinda Snell was exceedingly tilgety when 
post-office was played, and Lucius Downey had so many 
letters for Lottie Green, and finally she succeeded in 
putting a stop to the game. The post-office was in the 
front entry, and of course the parlour door was closed 
during the delivery of the letters, and Lurinda objected to 
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that. She said the room was so warm with the entry door 
shut that she began to feel a buzzing in her head, which 
was always dangerous in her family. Her grandfather 
had been overheated, been seized with a buzzing in his 
head, and immediately dropped dead, and so had her 
father. When she said that people looked anxiously at 
Lurinda; her face was flushed, and the post-office was 
given up and the entry door opened. 
It is, you see, quite small beer, but very pretty and human, 
and as Miss Wilkins chronicles it, it is necessarily 
charming. We reproduce the frontispiece-portrait of the 
author. (Dent. 2s. 6d. net.) 





CHARMIDES. By Gascoigne MAackrE. 
Old Oxford men who have tender memories of under- 

graduate life should be: pleased with Charmides, a little 
collection of poems by Mr. Gascoigne Mackie which Mr. 
Blackwell, of Oxford, has just published in a limited 
edition. Charmides belongs to the genus of 7hyrsis and 
LIycidas. Charmides was the poet’s friend, and here the 
poet offers him the meed of a melodious tear. It is a sad 
little book, now and then so intimate that the stranger, 
reading, hesitates to continue. The technique is good, 
but the beauty is the beauty rather of penetrating melan- 
choly — the sense of loss —than of any exquisite, fine 
collocation of words. Here is one of the poems: 

Do you remember once past Osney town 

Along the dusty road of bridges, we 

Turned up to Wytham woods *— 

That happy day 

The air was full of butterflies. They seemed 

Like flying flowers: some hovered in the grass, 

Brown as the earth, and humbly beautiful: 

And twain in mazy rings from briar to briar 

Went eddying down the edges of the copse : 

Others aloft, around the saffron-leaf’d 

Oak-sapling, flitted ; and one alighting, trembling 

Upon the apex of a lilac thistle, 

Opened and clasped her scintillating wings— 

Ah! Shepherd of the blue Sicilian hills, 

These pastoral slopes, no less than thine, and these 

Melodious woodlands and mercurial brooks 

Are lovelier for the Spirit that hath fled. 


*‘Do you remember ?’’—which can be one of the saddest 
of phrases—is the theme of the book. (Oxford: Blackwell. 


1s, 6d.) 


Postscript. 


Mr. G. A. Arrxen, having completed his edition of Zhe 
Spectator, has now turned his attention to The Zatler, which 
he is editing in four volumes for Messrs. Duckworth. The 
first two volumes lie before us. They are stately and very 
presentable, with a generous page and an excellent 
portrait of Steele, in the first, and Addison, in the second. 
Mr. Aitken’s notes are clear and scholarly. The edition 
promises to be the most handsome extant. 

In the new collection of papers by “A Son of the 
Marshes,” which is entitled Drift from Longshore 
(Hutchinson), Mrs. J. A. Owen, the naturalist’s skilful and 
agreeable editor, supplies some topographical details for 
the benefit of readers who wish to know more of the 
country described. The paternal ‘‘ marshes,” it seems, are 
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in Kent, and Milton-next-Sittingbourne is their centre. 
‘This book is not, however, entirely given to that district, 
for in one of the papers certain parts of Sussex are 
‘described, with all the author’s raciness, and the legend of 
the Devil’s Dyke, near Brighton, is retold. Therein the 
Devil figures as ‘‘ Brimstone.” 

One by one the contributors to Punch unmask themselves. 
Another identity is disclosed by the Papers from Punch 
(Elkin Mathews), the little book of harmless but some- 
what exiguous pleasantries which lies before us. The 
author is Mr. Dewey Browne, and his genre is the genre of 
Mr. Ashby Sterry. The pupil, however, is behind the 
master. Sometimes Mr. Browne writes in prose and some- 
times in verse. His humour, we must confess, is of an 
earlier decade. 

In The New Home (Constable), by Mrs. C. 8. Peel, we 
have another practical work addressed to the young couple. 
Herein Mrs. Peel offers advice on furnishing, “ treating of 
the arrangement, decoration, and furnishing of a house of 
medium size, to be maintained by a moderate income.” 
Mrs. Peel believes in china on the walls and pots of ferns 
on fragile tripods. She also provides suggested decorations 
for night-nursery, day-nursery, and schoolroom, which 
seems to indicate some elasticity in the use of the word 
“‘moderate”’ as applied to income. But there never was 
a book of this kind yet published that was not of some 
use, positive or negative, and hence we recommend it to 
the betrothed very heartily. 

Mrs. Langloh Parker has followed her collection of 
Australian Legendary Tales with a sequel, More Australian 
Legendary Tales (Nutt), which also has an introduction by 
Mr. Lang. ‘These stories, which have been drawn from 
various tribes of Blacks, are interesting to the folklorist 
rather than to the ordinary reader. To the folklorist they 
are, however, exceedingly interesting. Mrs. Langloh 
Parker tells in his preface this story: “‘A young Bootha 
brought in the lamp one evening; seeing some big grey 
moths fluttering round it she said: ‘No good, Comebee- 
geeboon darnghealdah, no tomahawks here; you'll get 
burnt for nothing.’ Then I learnt that the spirits send 
these grey moths as soon as it is dark to the lamps to steal 
tomahawks for them.” Mrs. Langloh Parker is careful, 
she tells us, to keep natives about her that she may pick 
up odd information from them. That is the right spirit. 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton is always interesting, whether 
he writes for young or old. His new book for boys is 
called Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coasts (Macmillan)— 
our coasts being American coasts—and is fact skilfully 
embroidered. ‘‘ When I was a boy I strongly desired,” 
says Mr. Stockton, “to be a pirate, and the reason for this 
was the absolute independence of that sort of life. . . 
In fact, I had a great desire to become what might be 
¢alled a marine Robin Hood. I would take from the rich 
and give to the poor; I would run my long, low, black 
craft by the side of the merchantman, and when I had 
loaded my vessel with the rich stuffs and golden ingots 
which composed her cargo, I would sail away to some poor 
village, and make its. inhabitants prosperous and happy 
for the rest of their lives by a judicious distribution of my 
booty.” Mr. Stockton, however, does not recommend the 
life to his readers, and his pages are indeed a woful 
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exhibition of the other side of piracy. His survey of the 
ragers of the main ends with Captain Kidd. Another 
similar book, also American, is Zn Pirate Waters (Blackie), 
by Kirk Munroe. This is a tale of the American Navy, 
and it is a very welter of adventure and encounters. 

Another book for boys, with a decorative cover figuring 
forth a group of cricketers, is Zio Scapegraces (Constable), 
by Mr. Walter Rhoades. The tale has spirit and move- 
ment, but the author should chasten his style, which has 
journalistic tendencies. ‘If ever a boy could have bitten 
off his own head Colin was that individual,” is typical. 
Why “individual”? For girls comes another story by 
the industrious and always entertaining Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
The Rebellion of Lil Carrington (Cassell). 

Two books by the best living delineator of negro life— 
Mr. E. W. Kemble—lie before us. One is Comical Coons 
(Kegan Paul), a work of superlative draughtsmanship and 
genuine drollery, wherein little niggers disport themselves 
with the abandon common to Christmas books. (A child 
in a Christmas book, to adapt a remark of Mr, Hewlett’s, 
may do anything.) Mr. Kemble’s other work is 4 Coon 
Alphabet (Lane), another collection of full-flavoured and 
spirited negro fun. 

B is fo’ bumble bee, 
Cute little thing ; 
But when yer sit on one, 
Doan sit on his sting. 
This is the manner. Mr. Kemble is satisfying: there is 
no more to be said. He never disappoints. 

A new nursery book of English make is Roundabout 
Rhymes (Blackie), by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Pictures and 
verse are both Mrs. Dearmer’s, and by children of tender 
years they should be found agreeable. The ordinary 
routine of child-life is displayed and described — its 
businesses and its pleasures, washing and eating, learning 
and playing. ‘he pictures are to us unnecessarily harsh 
in colour, but probably the nursery likes that. Another 
pleasant book for quite little children is Darton’s Leading- 
Strings (Gardner & Co.), a medley of prose, verse, and 
pictures. The author and artist of Baby Lays, Ada Stow 
and Edith Calvert, have now produced More Baby Lays 
(Elkin Mathews). The verses have a good deal of fancy. 

We have received also the annual volume of Good Words 
(Isbister), with a serial, ‘‘The Battle of the Strong,” by 
Mr. Gilbert Parker; Zhe Sunday Magazine (Isbister), with 
a series of articles on ‘Great Books” (by Dean Farrar), 
and a serial story, “‘The Laurel Walk” (by Mrs. Moles- 
worth); and Sunday (Gardner & Co.), an excellent maga- 
zine for the young. 


The Ancient Critic. 


[With Acknowledgments to Mr. Laurence Binyon. | 


HE watches the newcomers pass and throng, 
His eyes half-shut against the noontide sun ; 

The lean, the sleek, the futile, and the strong 
Before him run. 


Eager for praise and recognition, they 

Bring him their dreams in gilt, and blue, and red, 
And stuff'd with purple patches; but all day 

He shakes his head. 
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Fiction. 


Gloria Mundi. By Harold Frederic. 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tuose who have lamented in the death of Mr. Frederic 
the loss of a great novelist cannot be convicted of exag- 
geration. Yet it is not from Gloria Mundi that we would 
pronounce his eulogy. Admirable the work is in many 
a passage of humour and tenderness ; triumphant in many 
a stroke of technique. Though the man who wrote it 
could hit from the shoulder at everything conceited or 
Pharisaical, he preserved the impersonality of the artist 
in a theme bristling with current ideas. But the subject 
of Gloria Mundi is—may we hazard the word ?—too 
Besantine to show Mr. Frederic at his best. Christian, 
a young, rather self-absorbed idealist, whose father has 
been convicted by public opinion of one of those purple 
sins which no perspective can devulgarise, becomes the 
heir toa dukedom. He is therefore exposed to the world. 
Envy and adulation are his lot ; he becomes weary of the 
noise, the endless formalities of fashionable life; he is 
provoked into futile outbursts by the commerce of vice; 
he yearns fora real friend. Finally, and in one woman— 
a typewriter—he finds both friend and lover. Whether 
it he because he is, from first to last, in an abnormal and 
slightly dazed state, or because the glory of the world 
passes by somewhat tamely and without exerting its 
subtlest wiles, the fact remains that the significance of the 
story is impaired by a lack of realisation. It opens very 
well. Christian incurs the displeasure of the typewriter, 
while they are still unacquainted with each other, by 
entering the compartment she occupies in the train running 
from Paris to Dieppe. The growth of love from initiatory 
misunderstanding or dislike is the most interesting subject 
in romance; and of all scenes that can be chosen, the 
interior of a railway compartment is the easiest to visualise 
with fidelity to the author’s vision. That the heroine of 
the contretemps in the train should turn out to be a con- 
nexion of Christian’s ducal family is a coincidence which 
need not distress the reader who is prepared to accept 
the extraordinary types of character which the story 
contains, Of his moribund duke Mr. Frederic makes a 
most effective picture. Surrounded by dogs, he sits 
with a countenance ‘‘as devoid of significance as if it 
had been a coffin,” and such language as this on his 
lips: “A good welting cut across the face with a 
whip is what ’d teach swine like Griffiths their place— 
and then let ’em summons you and be damned.” A 
brutal actuality also belongs to several of his kin, and yet 
the author is evidently not unconscious of that glamour 
surrounding an unbroken succession, that charm of aloof- 
ness, that faith in the value of mere being and that “ will 
to power,” which constitute the genius of aristocracy, 
When we spoke of a Besantine element in the novel we 
referred not only to the well-intentioned, but straitening 
effort towards a fresh outlook on the surface of life, to the 
detriment of the internal life of the story, which mark tales 
of transplantation, but also to a certain Lord Julius and 
his son Emanuel who act as godfathers to the dukedom, 
on a gigantic scale. Emanuel has a system in operation 
where there is no place for women, and we are bound 
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to say he breaks down in it. It was not socialism. 
‘* Nothing vexes me more,” he says, “than to have my 
work unthinkingly coupled with that monstrous im- 
posture.” To relieve whatever may be improbable in the 
story there is a continuous strain of actuality. Christian 
reads the Westminster Gazette, and goes to the Empire. 
At Cannes he takes off his hat to Mr. Gladstone; there is 
reference to the Jubilee. One of the lords in the story 
regrets ‘‘that Home Rule business”: ‘ it sent us all over 
to the Tory side, where there were already more people 
waiting for things than there were things to go round,” 
Christian’s cousin Edward laments the ‘‘ Stornary thing, 
no mar’er where I start from, whenever I get t’ the Circus 
I get the hiceups.” And yet with all this actuality there 
is nothing impertinent, nothing ill-tempered, no attempt to 
exploit poor erring creatures from the highest to the 
lowest as better or worse than they are, or to utter final 
judgments on ideas. We have no space to touch a charm- 
ing love interest of the book, a love interest that again. 
reminds us of Sir Walter Besant. We prefer to dwell for 
a moment on Jilumination, for in this work the true 
genius and individuality of Mr. Frederic are to be found, 
There we follow the obscene soul-life of a victim to 
desperate incongruity between desire and obligation. Its 
study of the Methodist freethinker includes figures that 
illustrate all the pathos and oddity of religious life. 
It is at once tender and mordant ; it expresses the tragedy: 
of change amid rigid circumstances, the tragedy of every 
humbug and cad that was once a living soul. We are 
irritated by those who place Gloria Mundi higher than this 
work, because it is the later. It is subject that makes 
a book; and in “The Damnation of Theron Ware,” as 
Illumination is justly entitled in the United States, there 
is a fundamental truthfulness beside which Gloria Mundt 
is but a charming figment of the fancy. 


A Writer of Books. By George Paston. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


Tus is a witty book. All ‘“‘ George Paston’s’”? work has 
been clever, but 4 Writer of Books is a distinct advance 
upon her previous books. Like most of its predecessors, 
it is what people call a sex-novel. The vogue of the sex- 
novel has certainly passed. ‘George Paston,” however, 
takes no count of vogue. She is pre-occupied by the 
general injustice of man’s attitude towards woman, and so: 
she writes about that injustice. That she is somewhat 
prejudiced is indubitable, but she is not to be confused with 
the ruck of sex-novelists; for she has humour, and she is: 
quite free from hysteria. She is intellectual rather than 
emotional, and her intellect is keen and ingenious. Her 
sense of the ludicrous is highly cultivated, especially when 
she happens to be dealing with men. There are five men 
in this story, and four of them are not only villains, but 
The fifth, an histerian, is very charming. 
The eponymous 


asses to boot. 
The women suffer in various ways. 


heroine marries a sensual Philistine (why do these 
clever delicate-souled girls always marry so absurdly—in 
fiction ?); another is driven by her husband’s cruelty to 
the lunatie asylum ; a third is engaged to a consumptive 
with the least possible chance of life; a fourth is the: 
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naturai daughter of a deserted mother and “an officer and 
a gentleman”; a fifth dies under an operation. Most of 
them, however, are rather brilliant, and when they begin 
to talk, the lords of creation have a bad time. Said the 
heroine to an “ illogical old man,’ who told her she was 
born to be taken care of, and should leave the hardships of 
life to the men and “the unsexed members of the shrieking 
sisterhood ”’ ; 
‘‘T seem to have heard something like that before. . . 
The young and presentable women are to exist beautifully, 
whether they have anything to exist on or no, while the 
plain and elderly may struggle or starve as they please, I 
wonder why it is that when men attempt to argue or 
theorise on any question relating to women, they almost 
invariably throw aside every atom of their much-boasted 
reason and logic. The fact that I am obliged to earn my 
own living is answer enough to the human butterfly theory. 
I never heard that men were willing to provide even the 
prettiest women with all the prizes of life without expecting 
anything in return, But perhaps you think it less un- 
feminine for a girl to sell herself than to work for a liveli- 


hood ?” 
** One doesn’t attempt to reason with a pretty woman,” 


he replied. 
And he was wise, for Cosima Chudleigh would have 
withered him up in two minutes. 


The Minister’s Conversion. By I. Hooper. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


WE have here another addition to the increasing family of 
emotional novels of the West Country. Its author, whom 
we suppose a woman, has an unusual and notably un- 
feminine command of sturdy English, a compactness of 
diction similarly rare in women writers, and a steady hand 
on her characters. This book is unequal, sometimes rising 
to great strength and sometimes falling to conventionality 
so trite as to be tiresome; but, taken as a whole, Zhe 
Minister’s Conversion is one of the most promising pieces of 
emotional fiction that we have read for some time. 

The story runs on familiar lines. Margaret, the daughter 
of a Devonshire Dissenter, a winsome girl the least bit in- 
clined to waywardness, and not vet within miles of Godli- 
ness, is loved by Kris, a handsome semi-gipsy lad and her 
father’s ward. She does not exactly love him in return, 
but together they take one step too many. Kris after- 
wards leaves the village, a new minister, Mark Increase, 
settles there, a man of iron will and the sternest sense of 
duty, and him Margaret marries, believing that Kris had 
first told the whole story. It was not, however, so; and 
one night Increase, by accident, discovered the truth. His 
rage and scorn were terrible, and in a scene of intense 
poignancy he cast off his wife, and bade her prepare for 
the public admonition which the tenets of their sect 
demanded. That is the core of the book, and the whole 
chapter in which the husband and wife confront each 
other is masterly in its passionate force. It should either 
be quoted whole, or left alone ; yet here is a passage : 

“That is all there can be now. You, your way—I, 
mine. And why this is so must be known.” 


She rocked herself to and fro. 
“I am sorry for you in this,” said Increase, though his 


cold eyes and firm lips expressed no pity. ‘‘ But it is due 
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less to myself than to the sacred calling I follow that the: 
facts of my separation from you sbould be known.” 

He was startled by the effect he produced. She sprang 
up, a strong, angry creature, meeting him will to will, 
pride to pride, wrath to wrath. 

‘*You have no right,” she cried, ‘‘to taunt me as you 
have done! I have sinned, but I have never tricked you. 
If I had known what I know now, I would have died 
sooner than have been your wife. And you know that.” 

‘* T know nothing of the kind.” 

‘** You lie!” she cried passionately ; ‘‘ you do know it. 
Your sacred calling’s less to you than your own pride. 
Your religion’s a worship of your own strength, of your 
own harsh, bitter, cruel soul, preach faith as you will! 
Your faith’ll fail you one day, Mark. For you worship 
your strength and righteousness and self-conceit, and call 
them God.” 

He turned from her, white with wrath, and fitted the 
key into the lock, 

Her defiance weakened. She sprang after him and held: 
him back. 


How the minister ard his wife separated, and how his 
conversion came about, the reader must discover personally. 

The author, we wish to point out, is not capable only of 
scenes of high tension. She has an agreeable and robust 
humour, and a very pretty sense of style. This is 
charmingly done: 


Margaret darted round the house, through a gate into a 
little walled-in garden, where an old sheep-dog lay 
sunning his rheumatic limbs, and where great straggling 
bushes of cabbage roses and southernwood scented the 
warm air. She seized a long bean-pole, and rattled it 
smartly on the sill of an open window. Her action was 
followed by the appearance of Kris’s head—Kris in his 
shirt-sleeves, his curly black hair in confusion. 

“ You’re caught! father’s back. You ought to be in 
the library.” 

“You’re an angel, Peg’ It’s all right—TI’ll dodge 
him.” 

Margaret tripped off, singing. She pulled a crimson 
rose from a bush, and stuck it in the coils of her hair, just 
above her pink ear. 


Coming to fault-finding, the conventional portions of 
the story certainly weaken it. Any means of bringing 
Increase and Margaret together would, for example, have 
been preferable to a mad bull; and the thunderstorm 
which hastened the climax has lightened and rumbled in 
the pages of fiction too often. Again, Margaret’s father is 
a canting hypocrite such as any beginner in satire would 
produce, a mere figure of tradition of whom people were 
weary before Dickens ceased writing. Miss (?) I. Hooper 
has it in her to observe from the life, and set down the 
results firmly and winningly. Her next book ought to 
be a singularly good one. 


Mist, 


Misr on the sea; like a great bird’s pendulous wing, 
Broken and hushed ; it trails on the face of the main, 
Down comes the sun, a red shot from a merciful sling 
Burning its heart with swift death as an end to the pain. 


From ‘‘ Some Verses”’ by Helen Hay. 
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Notes on Novels. 


! These notes on the week's output of fiction are not necessarily 
final. Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


By Brer Hari. 


The latest of Mr. Harte’s periodical collections of his maga- 
zine stories. Seven stories in all: ‘‘ Unser Karl” (a German 
oddity); ‘‘ Uncle Jim and Uncle Billy” (the old brand); ‘* See 
Yup” (another heathen Chinee); ‘‘ The Desborough Con- 
nections” (# society story); ‘‘Salomy Janes’s Kiss” (the old 
brand); ‘‘ The Man and the Mountain” (a Californian sketch) ; 
“The Passing of Enriquez” (a sequel to “‘ The Devotion of 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


SToRIES IN LIGHT AND SHADOW, 


Enriquez ’”’). 
Tue REPENTANCE OF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
By STEPHEN GwyNN. 
The first essay in fiction, we believe, of a rising and versatile 
literary man. ‘The Private Secretary was Gerald North, and 
he repented having made love to his employer's wife instead 
of picking bilberries. The motto is: ‘‘ Qui vit sans folie n’est 
pas si sage qu'il croit.” This is a very modern story, and it is 
dedicated ‘‘ To the Wisdom of My Lady Indiscretion.” (Lane. 
5s. 6d.) 


Tue MAWKIN OF THE FLow. By Lorp ErNEst HAMILTON. 


The mawkin’s name was Marjorie, and she was Scotch, and 
this is the pathetic story of her. Some very Scotch dialogue 
has to be wrestled with before the end is won, and the end is 
tears. ‘‘It stands me awfu’ hard to be begunkit this gate by 
a mere slip of a lassie,” says one. What is a whaupnebbit ? 
We suppose Mr, Neil Munro knows. (Unwin. 46s.) 

By E, F. Kyicur. 

A story of adventure and scoundrelism on the high seas, by 
the author of Zhe Cruise of the Falcon. 1t opens in Carey- 
street, Chancery-lane, and passes to Rotterdam and the 
Atlantic. Carew, the central figure, is a criminal of persistent 
turpitude, and the incidents are desperate and gory. (Milne. 
2s. 6d.) 


NANNO. 


A DESPERATE VOYAGE. 


By Rosa MULHOLLAND. 

A moving, pathetic story of Irish peasant life. Naunno is an 
unfortunate girl, who, left with a boy-child, fights her way 
single-handed back to peace of mind again. The story is the 
story of her struggle. There is something of the quality of 
Millet’s pictures therein, and the spirit is rustic Irish through 
and through. (Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND 

THE DEEP SxEa. By 8. M. Dirine. 

Some 130,000 words, occupied in setting forth a society 
melodrama. Incidentally Lady Mary induces Sybil to make 
over to her (Lady Mary) her (Sybil’s) baby, that Colonel 
Searle, her (Lady Mary’s) husband, may think it their own. 
In the end we leave Lady Mary setting her cap at the young 
vicar. A tremendous story of “ hig-lif’s” naughty little 
ways. (Innes. 6s.) 


THE SHAPE OF FEAR. By ELA W. PEATTIE. 

The new Elia is American, and his particular gift is to tell 
comic or whimsical ghost-stories. A few titles will indicate 
his method: ‘Their Dear Little Ghost”; ‘ A Spectral 
Collie”; ‘‘An Astral Onion”; ‘‘A Grammatical Ghost” ; 
‘* Story of an Obstinate Corpse.’’ (Macmillan. 3s.) 


ANGEL. By Mrs. ENSELL. 
A Cornish romance of the end of the last century. Love and 
topography. Angel’s face ‘“‘might have been described as 
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without a fault; her skin, pure, pale and transparent... . 
her eyes soft and lustrous. . . . So transparent was her skin 
that the shadows seemed to fall upon it almost like a reflec- 
tion” ... andsoforth. (Digby & Long. 3s. 6d.) 


THE Hypocrite. \ANONYMOUS.) 
A rather vulgar and mordant study of certain modern legal 
and journalistic types. The story begins in an undergraduate’s 
rooms at Oxford and passes to Fleet-street. ‘‘ My dear sir, 
complexion of both kinds is influenced by cosmetics, not by 
character,” says someone. ‘I perceive you are a cynic,” says 
another. Most of the people are drunkards. The nomencla- 
ture is remarkable: Yardly Gobion, Mordaunt Sturtevant, 
Condamine, Eliza Facinorious, Saunderson Tom, Bravery 
Reginald Scott. (Greening. 2s. 6d.) 
THE RatyBow FEATHER. By Frercus HuME. 
A country town and gossipping folk. The last chapter is 
called ‘* All’s Well that Ends Well,” so that Mr. Hume does 
not take the murder of the heroine too much to heart. (Digby, 
Long & Co. 6s.) 


A Haunted Town. By Etue. F. HEDDLE. 

A long-haired London poet threatens to marry Camilla 
Seton, but he and others have to give way to a Scottish doctor. 
Mr. Seton’s, Q.C., extremely casual acquaintance with his own 
family is rather humorously sketched : ‘‘ Papa?” says Camilla. 
‘*Oh, yes; we are to meet him to-night at the Bradburys. It 
is so good of people to give us the chance of seeing him now 
and then, isn’t it’’’ (Wells, Gardner. 6s.) 


UNCLE JACK FROM AMERICA. 
By R. G. Soans 4nD Epitn C. Kenyon. 
A quiet, conventional story, printed from American plates. 
Uncle Jack behaves as bachelor uncles usually do, and various 
people are made happy. (Simpkin. 6s.) 


THE Hospiraut SECRET. By JAMES COMPTON. 


Joseph Hargood was reported dead, and the Times said: 
‘** Joseph Hargood was unto the very last a diligent student in 
all matters connected with philosophical research”; which 
does not read like a Times obituary notice. However, Hargood 
was not really dead, though he allowed people to think so. 
An ordivary novel. (John Long. 6s.) 


A SoctaL UPHEAVAL. By IstporE G. ASCHER. 


In this story the author surveys some aspects of Socialism. 
The hero is a dreamer, ‘‘ girt with enthusiasm to ameliorate the 
condition of men”; and we read that “‘ the impossibility of 
his agents and instruments to accomplish the end in view is 
shown in the collapse of his misdirected Utopian effort.” 
(Greening & Co. 6s.) 

By G. M. Rosrns. 


A novel of the usual estranged-and-reconciled-lovers type. 
There is a parson who says that ‘‘the man who cannot make 
himself the absolute ruler of a small village in as many days 
as there are adult inhabitants is drawing the revenues of the 
Church under false pretences.” (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 
Seyt To CovENTRY. By Esmé Stvakr. 

When, in a novel, a pretty girl makes renunciation for the 
sake of her parents, and exclaims, at her window: ‘ Here I 
am for good and all; but I am very, very thankful for this 
beauty; you dear hills of heather, and the little combe hiding 
in between you, you are, you must be, my friends and com- 
panions now,” we know that she is in luck. It was so with 
Byrd Leeworthy. (John Long. 6s.) 


NIGEL FERRARD. 


WHEN THE MopokE CALLs. By W. S. WALKER. 


A series of episodes in the author’s experience in wild and 
uusettled regions of Australia. (John Long.) 
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**Old Dumas.”’ 


He obtained permission to hunt in the State forest of 
Ferté-Vidame, and one winter’s morning, with four friends, 
left Paris in an immense four-wheeled equipage which he 
had somehow acquired. The journey occupied fifteen 
hours, and the party instead of arriving at sunset arrived 
at midnight in front of the village inn. The inhabitants 
of the inn slept like the dead, but Dumas wakened them 
and soothed the landlord and set up a camp in the prin- 
cipal guest chamber. At dawn they were afoot. Before 
dark they had bagged nine head of deer and three hares. 
‘Of these twelve animals seven had fallen to the gun of 
Alexandre, who relates that with a single shot he killed 
two roebuck and wounded a third. On the evening of the 
third day they re-entered Paris, the deer and the hares 
being suspended from the roof of the carriage so that all 
might see. Directing his course to the fishmonger’s, 
Dumas exchanged three of the deer for a thirty-pound 
salmon and a fifty-pound sturgeon, and a fourth for a 
galantine ; two more were ordered to be roasted whole, 
and the last was divided among his companions of the 
chase. The three hares went into a huge pasty. 

And all this because Dumas had decided to give a 
costume ball to literary and artistic Paris. A ball in- 
volved a supper, and it was in the provision of this supper 
that Dumas so characteristically showed the instincts 
which had already brought him fame as a playwright, 
and which were soon to establish him as the greatest 
romancer in literature. It is conceivable that other young 
men of thirty might have had the audacity to give a ball 
to an army of celebrities; might have requested the ten 
foremost painters of the period to decorate walls and 
ceilings with frescoes; might have strolled out casually 
to order two orchestras, three hundred bottles of bordeaux, 
three hundred bottles of burgundy, and five hundred 
bottles of champagne ; might even have set themselves 
to surpass in brilliancy a certain royal entertainment at 
the Tuileries. But it is not conceivable that anyone save 
Dumas, the unique, the incomparable, should have begun 
the preparations for a ball by travelling twenty leagues in 
winter to win the supper from a strictly preserved forest. 
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He wrote history well because he made it well. He 
was not a scholar; and though he read enormousiy, there 
was little method in his reading. Indeed, his ignorance 
of history at the beginning was one of the many colossal 
things about him. After Buloz had discovered him, after 
his Scénes Historiques sur le Régne de Charles VI. had 
helped the newly established Revue des Deux Mondes to 
its first success, we find him buying the Abbé Gauthier's 
ITistoire de France, « manual of knowledge in the form of 
question and answer—sort of Gallic Magnall’s Questions, 
with mnemonic rhymes attached. The author of Olympe 
de Cleves picked up his learning thus: 

Philippe d’Orleans, tiré de son palais, 
Succéde a Charles-Dix, par la choix des Frangais. 


Armed with this agreeable volume, he decided to write 
a series of romances which should cover the entire history 
of France. ‘‘ My first inspiration,” he says, ‘‘is always 
for the impossible. Only, as I get obstinate about it, 
partly from pride and partly from the love of art, I arrive 
at the impossible. How? I will try to tell you, but I do 
not quite understand it myself.” Ah! not even Dumas 
could tell us how Dumas arrived at the impossible. 
Fortunately, in this instance, he was helped along the road 
by his friend Delanoue, who, happening to catch him with 
Gauthier in his hand, introduced the poor fellow to the 
works of Augustin Thierry and Chateaubriand. He read 
them (‘‘ I am wrong—I devoured them ’’) and was staggered 
at the new prospects which they unveiled. For a week he 
hesitated. Then his courage returned, and he began his 
tremendous task. 

In such wise was historical romance undertaken in the 
thirties. In the nineties one commences by collecting 
a library of works on the period, and visiting the sites 
for local colour; and one usually ends by producing what 
Dumas called Ja littérature ennuyeuse, as distinguished from 
la littérature facile. ‘‘We have invented—Hugo, Balzac, 
Soulié, de Musset and I—we have invented /a littérature facile, 
and somehow we have contrived to make a reputation with 
that literature, facile as it was.” How did they so succeed ? 
How comes it that Dumas, with his ignorance, his haste, 
his incredible carelessness, is more powerful to-day than 
ever aforetime, enriching the theatrical folk with gold and 
their nightly audiences with a joy more precious than 
gold? How do you explain the scene of wild enthusiasm 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre the other evening, when Mr. 
Tree set D’Artagnan and his nag upon the boards? Not 
by the acting, for excellent acting has proved futile 
again and again; not by pedantic accuracy to fact, for 
Dumas scorned that; not by what is commonly called 
“style,” for in Dumas this also is to seek; not by the 
self-conscious “ feeling for art,” for that was invented two 
decades after the ‘‘ Mousquetaires.”” In none of these 
things lay the miracle, but simply in the original force of 
the man. 

That was an age of original force, which, when all has 
been said, is the one indispensable factor in all art. The 
blood of the Revolution seethed in the veins of Dumas 
and his compeers. Something had to happen. After 
analysis, synthesis; after destruction, creation. And they 
created, not only with their pens but with their lives. We 
are accustomed to say they had a sense of the picturesque ; 
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but what we mean is that they did not merely exist, they 
lived, lived fully ; when one lives fully one is of necessity 
picturesque. They produced with the fecundity of gods, 
turning out masterpieces as easily as a man in a brickfield 
turns out bricks. It became a habit. Dumas said, by 
way of ending a quarrel as to the paternity of a certain 
book: ‘‘ In twenty-five years I have written eight hundred 
volumes and forty plays. One more or less—what is that to 
me?” And he was far from solitary. Théophile Gautier, 
a busy journalist, did Mademoiselle de Maupin in the spare 
moments of six weeks, at the rate of five thousand words 
aday. Had he lived in ’98 we should have looked solemn 
and charged him with overwriting himself. It is the end 
of the century, and things have changed. The divine fire 
has died down. (Perhaps it has burst forth in another 
place: we have the phonograph, they had the Tour de 
Nesle: who shall say?) We are left shivering. Yes, we 
have lost that primal heat. We may as well confess it : 
the new is not equal to the old. I have a passionate 
admiration for the men who succeeded Dumas, for Flau- 
bert, for the des Goncourt, for young de Maupassant; | 
feel intimate with them; I love them better than I love 
Dumas, because they are of my time; I sympathise with 
their aspirations and with their griefs; I appreciate their 
noble sincerity, their fine originality. But none the less 
clearly I perceive that they are of a pigmy tribe. They 
have not bent the ancient bows. Dumas was read before 
they had been heard of, and he will be read after they are 
forgotten. 

And now to turn for a moment, by way of conclusion, 
to the matter of historical and quasi-historical fiction. 
Dumas, originally inspired, as he readily admits, by Sir 
Walter Scott, has exhausted the possibilities of the con- 
vention which Scott evolved. That convention seems still 
to satisfy us. Our authors still use it, with considerable 
advantage to their own fame and fortune; but they have 
carried it no further. Nor will they do so. As a vehicle 
for new, living art it is outworn, and should be cast aside. 
Until a new convention is devised, the art of historical 
fiction may be regarded asdead. Flaubert knew this well. 
He made heroic attempts to find the desired new conven- 
tion. Did he succeed? I think not. But another may 
succeed, Surely one can imagine a convention that shall 
utilise the technical discoveries of recent artists, and, 
leaving Dumas behind, shall pass forward into those fields 
of psychology and naturalism, which after so many efforts 
have been conquered by the modern novel. 

E. A. Bennerr. 


Words, Words, Words. 


Tue Oxford Dictionary continues steadily to add to our 
knowledge of the history of English words. As Dr. 
Murray and Mr. Bradley have hitherto paid a good deal 
of attention to neologisms in the London papers, they have 
certainly their work cut out for them if they mean to make 
a note of all the coinages in current journalism. Mean- 
time, it is interesting to discover that many words and 
phrases are not so new as one had thought. Thus, Swift, 
in 1708, writes of a heavy book, in a sense that even a 
bookworm can appreciate. Disraeli uses heavy in its 
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theatrical sense in Vivian Grey. Dickens uses it too. 
The use of “heavy swell” dates at least from 1830. 
‘“‘ Heavy,” as short for the slang ‘‘ heavy wet,” is found 
in Alton Locke. Havoc, which is derived from the French, 
is as old as the fourth century. To cry havoc meant 
originally to give the army the order to “havoc!” as 
the signal for seizure of spoil. You find the same 
phrase in old French 800 years ago. Hazard is 
another French word. The Oxford Dictionary gives 
Littré’s derivation from Hasart, or Asart, in Palestine, the 
name of the castle where the game was invented during 
the siege. The correctness of the reading ‘‘ long heath” 
in a well-known passage of ‘“‘The Tempest,” Act I., 1. 70: 
** Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea... .” is 
proved by a quotation from an earlier herbalist (Lyte: 
1578). Some editors had emended “ long heath’ to “ling, 
health.” 

The parliamentary “hear, hear!” is an abbreviated form 
of the ironical “ hear him, hear him!’ By 1768 the phrase 
was simply ‘“‘hear!” ‘That very word ‘hear,’” said a 
member of the House of Commons in that year, ‘‘ I dread 
of allothers.”” Mr. Disraeli turned the present phrase into 
an expressive substantive when he said in the Commons in 
1868: ‘* If the hear-hearers have their way... .” One 
wonders that the word has not caught on. Mr. Ruskin, in 
a letter written to Maurice in 1851, is quoted as using the 
adjective ‘‘hearable.” ‘‘Haze,” which one was used chiefly 
to associate with the brutal bullying of ‘‘ freshmen ” at Yale, 
was declared by Zait’s Magazine in 1841 to be a “ capital word 
that.” Dana employs the verb in the nautical sense of, to 
punish by disagreeable work. It is satisfactory to know 
that the death of astudent at Yale a few years ago as a 
consequence of “hazing” has led to the “death and 
burial” of what the Daily News called a “stupid and 
brutal’ custom. Hedgehoggy is used by Mr. Ruskin in 
Ethics of the Dust, and by Motley, in the sense of difficult 
to get on with. ‘“ Capital word that.” 

‘“‘Heart of grace” is an interesting phrase. It is not 
known before 1530, and its origin and early form are un- 
certain. There is no corresponding cwur de grdce. The 
Oxford Dictionary surmises that “ take herte a gresse,” or 
“hart of grease,” was originally a punning or sportive 
expansion of ‘take herte,” after the earlier herte of gresse, 
hart of grease, fat hart, and that when the expression 
became proverbial an attempt was made to put sense into 
it by substituting grass and grace. Of course, we are told, 
‘heart of grace” might be the original, and all the other 
forms popular corruptions of it, but it is not easy to explain 
grace in such aconnexion. ‘“ Heart-breaker,” long ago, 
meant a love-lock, and is used by Butler in contempt of 
what an American preacher might call the “dude” 
Samson’s long hair. ‘ Heart of hearts,” it appears, is 
better, heart of heart—“heart of very heart” in Zrotlus and 
Cressida—or heart’s heart. To “turn up one’s heels” 
occurs in Bunyan, and Dekker, as early as 1604, says: “I 
would not for a duckat she had kickt up her heeles.” To 
take to one’s heels was, first, to (be)take himself to his 
heels, to take one’s heels. Foote, in 1760, has “to kick 
one’s heels,” and Marryat uses it in Peter Simple. ‘ Laid 
by the heels” is found in Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, in 
1584. Did Mme. D’Arblay appeal to readers to recommend 
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books when she was “ tied by the heel,” as she writes in 
her diary in 1781? ‘* Down-at-heel(s)” appears as an 
adverb in the Gentleman’s Instructor, but not as an ad- 
jective until 1880, when the World wrote about “‘ down-at- 
heel sentences.” Later, the Pall Mall Gazette has “ down-at- 
heel dilettantism.”’ George Eliot, in a letter, says she finished 
a piece of work in six weeks, in spite of “ headaching” 
interruption, and she invents “‘headachiness”—a headachy 
word. Headach(e)y itself is used by Lamb in a letter to 
Coleridge, and by Miss Kingsley in her West Africa. 
Thus a good deal of entertainment, as well as of in- 
struction, may be got by those who, like Dr. Johnson, like 
to read a dictionary, and, above all, the Dictionary. 


Academy Portraits. 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


“‘AnciENtT outdoor crafts and occupations,” writes Mr. 
Stevenson, ‘‘ whether Mr. Hardy wields the shepherd’s 
crook or Count Tolstoi swings the scythe, lift romance into 
a near neighbourhood with epic.” It is certainly so that 




















THomas Harpy. 
From the Etching by William Strang. 
we love to think of Mr. Hardy: not as the arraigner of 
the universe, greatly angered and distressed by its essential 
flaws, but as the patient, poetical artist, who portrays the 
workings of life under certain conditions of nature, society, 
tradition, dear and familiar to his heart’s experience. 
Modern though he be, and even of an “advanced” 
modernity, his writings have a primitive savour, a tang of 
antiquity, an earthy charm, an affinity, a comradeship with 
nature. Of some among his finest characters we say that 
we ‘“‘see men as trees walking.” They are literal sons of 
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the soil, children of the Earth Mother. They are effective 
with the mysterious effectiveness of nature, and the youngest 
of them is ancient. The Mr. Hardy of our preference is ¢ 
writer of impassioned and beautiful solemnity. The Mr. 
Hardy of our occasional dislike is a writer of querulous 
questioning and unrest. At times he suggests a man who 
should love to read Pascal with a’ sad dissatisfaction and 
Schopenhauer with a sick content ; at times he writes with 
a rapture of lovely stoicism, a lyrical strength and ecstasy, 
in his presentation of human life. He is not to be taken, 
as many take him, for a mere painter of country life; nor 
again, as many take him, for a propagandist of social 
theories and ethical speculations. He is of more rich, 
profound, and universal a genius ; in other words, a great 
writer. 

But he is among the least sentimental of writers: he 
can offend and vex us in many ways, but not in that 
abhorrent way; and his tragedies and comedies and farces 
are invariably virile, strenuous, full of nerve and vigour. 
Facile popularity does not follow such a writer; highly 
intelligent misunderstanding often does. So it is that 
Mr. Hardy is somewhat of an isolated artist; he demands 
to be read with faith, with a certain tacit acceptance at 
the first. He is not versatile, fluent, a man of quick 
changes and surprises. He abides, in art, in the ‘‘ splendid 
isolation ” of his native Wessex: that corner of the earth 
ridet illi preter omnes, and it is not equally near, dear, and 
intelligible to all. His books have a certain strangeness 
to many minds, an aloofness and peculiarity, so that they 
are suspected of caricature, of wilful eccentricity: they 
may be true to life, but it is to an unfamiliar aspect and 
sort of life. The portrayal of Portland in his latest book 
is a signal instance of this: he gives to the island, or, 
rather, discerns in it, a “ humour” of-its very own, in 
Ben Jonson’s sense of the term; it is too fantastical, say 
some readers. Mr. Hardy has a decided preference for 
Abana and Pharpar above the general Jordan of the 
average novelist. This passionately loving knowledge of 
certain scenes, ways, and people, this exclusive intimacy, 
a delight in their results to some, are an hindrance to 
others; such loyalty and fidelity make large demands. 
And Mr. Hardy’s local patriotism is not provincial, no 
mere matter of dialect and externality. The passions in 
his writings are ‘of the centre,” though displayed with 
those shades of difference, those inevitable nuances, which 
separate not only race from race, but shire from shire. Any 
failure to feel at home in his environment implies inability 
to feel the power of his art at all. He is not a difficult, an 
obscure writer: he is certainly exacting. 


In confident defiance of those judges, who find in Tess 
and Jude his masterpieces, by reason of their dealings 
with social ethics in a “‘fearless” and latter-day manner, 
we would assign the place of honour to Zhe Return of the 
Native, and, with no long interval, to Z'he Woodlanders and 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. Life’s “large ironies” are in 
these, its heights and depths of sorrow, joy, love, hate ; 
the great elemental things of humanity, which are dateless 
and from everlasting, presented with a noble largeness of 
handling, and set to superb accompaniments of inanimate 
nature. Or rather, in these books, Mr. Hardy almost 
forces our belief in Spinoza’s doctrine: ommia, quamvés 
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There is here no easy 
nothing 


diversis gradibus, animata sunt. 
pantheism, nor Mr. Ruskin’s “ pathetic fallacy” : 
but imagination glorifying experience with an august 
simplicity of expression; the woods, the winds, the stars 
play their inevitable parts, but without the forced 
unreality of personification. Tragic in the extreme, of an 
iron sternness, these romances have a splendour of beauty 
in their stories of endurance and profoundest sorrow : 
stories of men and women who, ‘‘ being wrought,” were, 
like Othello, “‘ perplexed in the extreme,’ and bore, as it 
were, the whole burden of the world’s grief upon them. 
Rich, shrewd, racy humour encompasses them as with a 
grim, wise flow of commentary: pastoral Wessex has its 
say about souls who are suffering the sorrows of Orestes 
or Antigone, patriarchal woes and trials coeval with the 
race of man. In these works Mr. Hardy writes an English 
of strength and purity, with an almost Latin clearness and 
weight of words, avoiding for the most part the temptation 
to be too curious a phraseologist, which has sometimes 
proved too much for him. 

Next, for dignity of theme might come 4A Pair of Blu 
Eyes and Far from the Madding Crowd ; and Under the Green- 
wood Tree, that lovable and laughing book, gives us an 
English Arcady with just a spice of malice. That spice of 
pleasant malice becomes somewhat unpleasant in certain 
other stories; even in the audacious tragic-comedy of Zio 
on a Tower there shows itself a sort of elvish enjoyment 
of the ‘‘ little ironies” in which life abounds. A curious 
concern for the fantastic, the grotesque, the quaint, marks 
Mr. Hardy strongly: were he a medisval builder, his 
cathedrals would display the richest gargoyles in 
Christendom. Some of his short stories are eminently 
successful in a kind of humorous horror or odd melancholy : 
he is sometimes a Janus, with the face of Democritus on 
this side, of Heraclitus on that. Had he not been an 
original writer he might have been an admirable teller of 
countryside legends and the traditional gossip of centuries. 
But his greater work, his handling of high things, throws 
these exercises into the shade: the creatur of Marty South 
and Winterborne, of Yeobright and his mother, and 
Eustacia, of Henchard, moves with un absolute security 
upon the higher plane, where passions clash and emotions 
meet, and spirits are finely or fiercely touched. 

There is little subtlety, as the word is understood : 
it were difficult to name a novelist less like Mr. 
Henry James than is Mr. Hardy. Nor is there any 
such deliberate intellectuality as is the strength and the 
fatal weakness of George Eliot. Yet Mr. Hardy excels in 
presenting complexities of character and situation, as also 
in disclosing a philosophy of life. But they are com- 
plexities, it is a philosophy, presented or indicated under 
certain conditions and limitations, most definite, yet not 
narrowing : he writes out of knowledge and contemplation 
centred upon the scenes and figures of his predilection, not 
upon individua vaga. Human nature and the rest of 
nature are his themes, but conditioned, as philosophers 
say, by certain specialities and proprieties. A man’s or 
woman’s love or jealousy is everywhere the same in 
essence; but whereas, in many books, we could, mutatis 
mutandis, transfer the scene from London to Paris without 
essential injury, no such translation is possible in the case 
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of Mr. Hardy. Clym Yeobright’s passions and emotion 
might as well exist at Hampstead as upon Egdon; but 
Egdon is not Hampstead, and Egdon itself is, so to speak, 
one of the essential characters in the tragic play. Marty 
South’s dumb love might be that of a Lancashire factory 
girl; but what of the Hintock woods with their voices? 
And the least happy of Mr. Hardy’s creatures are those 
who are least racy of a distinctive soil, and have, in various 
degrees, the unmarking mark of cosmopolitanism. Many 
writers are engaged in showing us the idiosyncracies of 
their parish pumps, and the last refinements of their 
district jargons ; but Mr. Hardy, skilled as he is by heart 
in all the ways of Wessex, though he is, indeed, as Mr. 
Kipling sings, ‘‘ Lord of the Wessex coasts and all the lands 
thereby,” eschews triviality in detail, and goes straight 
to the heart of his matter, transfusing into it but the spirit, 
influence, effect of life lived in distinguishing circumstances. 
His work cares not for futilities of parochialism, but for 
“high actions and high passions” warring in “a little 
room,” but with no littleness. His best books are 
solemnizing, and the end is a sense of imperious resigna- 
tion to the mysteries that beset us. Zess and Jude leave 
us quarrelling either with the universe or with Mr. 
Hardy. The earlier great books, though in them Mr. 
Hardy is at no pains to conciliate conventions of 
thought, leave us, as art ought to leave us, tranquil 
as at the close of Greek tragedy. When “the act 
and agony of tears” are overpast, we feel with Pascal 
that man is great, because of all things in nature he alone 
knows his misery, and can feel a solemn triumph in the 
knowledge. Mr. Hardy’s art at its loftiest has the severe 
beauty of a starry night, the sole thing coupled by Kant, 
for sublimity of solemnity, with ‘ the moral law.” 
LioneL JoHnson. 








I’? Envoi. 


WueEn Earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are 
twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest 
critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie down for 
an eon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to 
work anew ! 


And those that were good shall be happy; they shall sit 
in a golden chair ; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of 
comets’ hair ; 

They shall find real saints to draw from—Magdalene, 
Peter, and Paul ; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be 
tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master 
shall blame ; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work 
for fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his 
separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things 
as They Are ! 

Irom Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Seven Seas.” 
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PIERRE LOTI. 
rom @ Photo by Dornac et Cte., Paris, 


Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Prerre Lort has become an actuality by reason of his play 
now being acted at Antoine’s Theatre, ‘‘ Judith Renaudin.” 
It is a pretty, picturesque, but by no means strong, drama 
of the Huguenot days. M. Loti is, we know, a Huguenot, 
and it is but natural he should go to the Edict of Nantes 
for his plot. But the story is of the thinnest, and the 
heroine—the Huguenot girl, Judith—only crosses the stage 
from time to time a silent shade, whose sole expression of 
love is the offer of a Bible to the Catholic hero. This gift 
decides his conversion, and he throws up his position as 
one of His Majesty’s Dragoons, and follows Judith to 
Holland. Simultaneously, M. René Doumic, the critic of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, publishes an essay on Loti in 
his new volume of Etudes sur la Littérature Francaise. 
Writing of the old art of Loti, before the appearance of 
his masterpiece Ramuntcho, M. Doumic says: ‘‘ It was Loti 
himself who was always in view. He recounted his 
adventures, his emotions, his deceptions; he knew nothing 
beyond the romance of his own soul. To my thinking, as 
opposed to general opinion, what was least interesting in 
these books was precisely the author.” This is the con- 
viction I also expressed in the AcapEmMy more than a year 
ago in writing about that lovely impersonal book of Loti’s 
Ramuntcho, M. Doumic wisely defines Loti’s earlier 
atheism as 

a collegian’s impertinence, his coquetry is to contradict 

common-sense, and his ambition is to be held as an 

impossible fellow who has never done anything yet that 


was not extraordinary. fSnaied by these attitudes and 
duped by his own 7é/e, he discovers in himself marvels of 
complexity: Protestant turned sceptic, good little child 
turned rake, these contrasts appear to him unheard of, 
He is convinced that he is an exceptional creature, and 
admires himself as the sole copy of his species. 

Nothing could be more concise or more accurate than this 

definition of Loti’s various personal comedies in life. 

‘* Wherever he goes,” continues his sage and sober critic, 


his first care is to array himself in the costume of the 
country. His second is to follow the custom that prevails 
in diverse latitudes on the question of free union. He 
invites us to his various ‘‘ marriages.” He describes with 
an inexhaustible complaisance all the kinds of love that 
make up @ multi-coloured experience: Turkish love 
Japanese love, Saharan love, Polynesian love. Nothing 
could be more displeasing or nothing more monotonous. 
Nothing is changed in each but the frame and the bride’s 
colour. 

Griffes Roses, by Henri Rabusson, a mediocre novelist 
on the staff of the Revue des Deux Mondes—one wonders 
why, and remembers with regret the great old review 
during the famous editorship of Father Buloz, when 
George Sand, Musset, Mérimée, and all the familiar 
French stars combined to build up its vanished reputation 
—treads a new measure in Parisian depravity. The 
heroine, a woman of the world, commits adultery, it is 
true, but in a minor way, and merely to save her reputa- 
tion as a Parisian hostess. Not to commit adultery would 
have been altogether too much out of the swing. But 
what she does much more in earnest is to lend money at 
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exorbitant interest, and with social grace, between two 
waltzes or over a cup of tea, ruin everybody that 
approaches her. In exquisite raiment, in lovely salons, 
with a titled husband—oh, that sad, sad Faubourg! where 
will its admirers end in their unconscious efforts to degrade 
it ?—with elaborate ease and charm she acts the part of 
usurer, 

Why, one asks oneself in wonderment, is modern fiction 
so monotonously depraved, so drearily cynical, so stupidly 
false to life? Virtue abounds; temptation, on all sides of 
us, is being hourly resisted; sinners are constantly per- 
forming beautiful actions, and saints just as constantly 
astounding their admirers with little perversities, which in 
no wise diminish the brilliance of their sainthood, but only 
prove them to be, after all, delightfully human. Fortunes, 
like battles, are being often honestly won and honestly lost ; 
men like Picquart are still ready to hold a career—a life, 
if needs be—well lost for conscience sake; students are 
studying the stars, or winking wearily at the first rays of 
dawn; men in lifeboats are out on the blustering waves to 
the rescue of their drowning fellows; youths are pas- 
sionately bolstering the weaknesses of a decayed and 
imperfect universe ; maids still dream of forsaking com- 
fortable homes to go and civilise the dear savages of 
remote latitudes, or brighten the isolation of unfortunate 
lepers. All things good as well as all things evil exist and 
progress under this blighted sun. If sin triumphs to-day, 
virtue may triumph to-morrow. Falsehood is not more 
powerful than truth, and nothing, in the long run, is so 
varied, so original, as life itself. Yet here we have a 
little shabby-minded band of writers, who cannot get 
beyond adultery and slang and excellent tailoring. Every- 
thing about these dreary and monotonous puppets is 
calculated to disgust the honest mind. One grows to 
believe that the well-dressed man and luxurious woman 
of Society are necessarily vessels of cheap infamy. Why 
should the novelist’s puppets be ever of the same mould? 
If they are supposed to be human, they should resemble 
humanity, and be individual and diverse. But no matter 
who writes—Lavedan, Gyp, Prévost, Hervieu, Rabusson, 
&c.—it is always and ever the same fatal round of 
adventures and personages. 

MM. d’Eichthal and Theodore Reinach have brought 
out a sumptuous edition of their translation of Baechylides. 
The Poémes Choisis in verse make a lovely volume, with 
exquisite illustrations. The verses are accompanied by 
admirable notes. Here, as an example, is one of the 
verses of the third Ode of ‘Iepwve Svpaxoown : 

“Un cri; puis tout se tait; leur coeur muet palpite ; 

Deux fois longue est la mort que l’on voit approcher ; 

Mais a peine le feu se déchaine et crépite, 

Leur assemble un nuage, et l’eau qu’il précipite 
Eteint la flamme du bicher.” 


The book is published by Ernest Leroux, rue Bonaparte, 
and may be recommended warmly to all those who enjoy 
beautiful and erudite;volumes. 

Mr. George Gissing has found in the sub-editor of the 
Revue Bleue, M. Georges Art, a perfect translator. Le 
Rangon @ Eve is a very dreary novel in the light French 


tongue, but it is an impeccable translation. 
H. L. 
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Things Seen. 


Trust. 


‘*Anp underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

When I hear those words spoken, when I think of them 
even, I see a little boy—a tired little boy—sitting in 
church, and thinking: ‘‘I’m so sleepy; but I must keep 
awake. Father would be cross.” Then the lights in the 
aisle spout flame, the figures in the painted window dance, 
his head nods, his eyes close. A minute later they open 
with a start to find his father’s eyes fixed upon him—that 
stern father, in whose strenuous life there was no place for 
a little boy, a clumsy little boy, who knocked against 
people in the streets, and sometimes fell down when there 
was nothing at all to make him fall. ‘‘ Even if I close my 
eyes for one minute father would be angry,” thought 
the little boy. The preacher droned on. The little boy’s 
chin sunk upon his jacket. When he awoke his 
father’s eyes, angrily the little boy thought, were again 
fixed upon him. His father moved, the little boy 
trembled. Then, wonder of wonders! he was lifted from 
his place, his father’s arms were underneath him, around 
him. Thus, without fear—indeed, with an exquisite joy 
and in great confidence—the little boy fell asleep in those 
kind arms, 

So, I believe, it will be with us who are older when our 
time comes. 


Spain. 
Tue ship once brought a famous criminal from Barcelona, 
in the care of a detective. While stalking his man, the 
detective had looked into the jail. There was an English- 
man there, he told the chief engineer afterwards, a sailor. 
“* Hullo, Jack,’ I said, ‘ what are you here for?’ ‘ Why,’ 
he said, ‘they give me three years for blacking a police- 
man’s eye. ‘No?’ I said. ‘Straight!’ says he. ‘I'd 
had a drop too much one night, and the swine interfered, 
and I landed him a black eye. Nothing more, swelp me, 
and they give me three years for it.’ ‘Well, Jack,’ I 
said, ‘I'll see if a sovereign is any good [for I know what 
money can do out there |, and if it is, ’ll standit.’ I tried, 
but it wasn’t no use. He was too good a man for them, I 
think. I went back the next day to tell him, and found 
him with a whip in his hand in charge of a gang of Spanish 
prisoners. He was lashing away allhe knew. ‘ All right,’ 
he said when I told him, ‘then I’ll have to stay it out, I 
suppose.’ And he went on lamming into his men. ‘I 
reckon I’ll get quit with this country by degrees,’ he said.” 





Unpremeditated. 


Tue quick clatter of hoofs culminated in a crash. Then 
silence. As I groped my way up the road, I noticed 
that the lamp-post at the corner was giving no light. I 
lifted my face to sniff the obvious odour of gas; my shin 
encountered an obstacle—a wheel lying over the kerb. 
At a little distance I could dimly discern a formless object 
in the roadway, towards which I advanced tremulously. 
Someone with a stable lantern ran out of the neighbouring 
mews. 
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““Where’s the man?” he cried, turning his lantern 
upon the formless heap. 

We burrowed hurriedly, bringing up cushions, twisted 
and broken wreckage, a bit of the street lamp, a nosebag— 
but nothing that had lived. 

The ostler stood up and threw his lantern light round; 
it fell upon a horse a dozen paces away; beside him a 
wheel. 

“Clean job,” said the ostler, securing the horse, who 
was as quiet as a lamb, but dripping with sweat. 

Just then another hansom clattered up the road, and 
pulled up by the stable lantern. 

“Ah!” said the driver, looking critically at the ruin, 
“didn’t think ’e’d git as fur. Come all the way from 
Pimlico, ’e did. Got tired of the rank, I reckon.” 

“* Where’s the man ?”’ I asked. 

“Bunch o’ Grapes,” said the driver. ‘’E’ll ’ave a 
’appy day to-morrer.” He sniffed. ‘Gas bill, too,” he 
added. 

“T’ll look after the ’awse,’” said the ostler. ‘ Gimme 
"is number.” 

I left as a steady tramp denoted an approaching police- 
man. ‘Turning presently, I saw by the light of the stable 
lantern a stout figure climbing the lamp-post by the aid 
vf another’s shoulders. And the road had peace. 


Short Story. 


The Beggar. 
By Marcel Prévost. 


Ir is quite a little story, slight and thin; so thin even, so 
slight, that I fear, in fixing it on paper with written words, 
to rob it of its frail grace, its light savour. Why, then, 
when it was related to us one evening, in all the com- 
plicated and decorated luxury of modern talk, by the 
charming woman who was the heroine of the episode— 
why did it make such a tenacious impression upon us all, 
that it has become, in one little corner of Parisian life, one 
of those classic tales, patrimony of each group of society, 
to which allusion is always understood and welcomed? 
Perhaps because it was a clear gap in the chatter of 
infidelity, in the hackneyed gossip of politics and literature. 
Perhaps because, as an attitude, a gesture at times may 
suffice to reveal to us a whole feminine body beneath its 
clothing—at times also it needs but a few sincere words 
uttered by a woman to disrobe her soul completely. 

We had been talking of mysterious solicitations, to-day 
classed and named by science, from which so few of us are 
exempt, which invincibly compel some to add up the flowers 
of a wall-paper, the volumes of a library, everything that 
is additional, under their eyes; others to impose upon 
themselves the task, walking along the side-path of a 
street, to reach such a gas-jet before the cab rolling up 
behind them is abreast of them, or a public clock has 
struck its last note; and others again, each night before 
going to bed, to practise strange habits, in disposing of 
objects, visiting cupboards and coffers. We discussed all 
the light diseases of our contemporary brains, crumbs of 
monomania and madness transmitted by inheritance after 
inheritance, and finally dispersed throughout the whole of 
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our worn humanity. And we all confessed our weaknesses, 
the absurdities of our manias, reassured by the confession 
of the others, delighted to find them like ourselves, worse 
even than ourselves. 

A young woman had said nothing: she listened to us, a 
touch of surprise on her peaceful, pretty visage, which was 
framed by even black coils. 

Somebody asked her: ‘‘And you, madam, are you quite 
free of our modern manias? Have you not a single little 
nervous habit to confess ?” 

She appeared to search her memory in all sincerity. She 
made a sign with her head: “No, no.” We felt that she 
spoke the truth, so much did all that we saw and knew of 
her, her restful bearing, her renown as unblomished wife, 
lift her above the fashionable dolls who had just been 
confessing the unsettled state of their systems. 

Doubtless her modesty feared the boast of so complete 
an indemnity, when everyone around her had acknow- 
ledged all sorts of little troubles. She corrected herself : 

‘Good heavens! I can’t say that I habitually add up 
the cab numbers, or that I make an inventory of all my 
presses before going to bed. Still, the other day I 
experienced something that sufficiently resembles what you 
have been describing, if I have understood you quite 
—a kind of interior impulsion, a force which compels you 
to accomplish an indifferent act on the spot, as if it were a 
matter of life or death.” 

We insisted on hearing the story, and she told it most 
graciously, with the air of begging pardon for the claim 
on the attention of others by so slight an adventure. 

“In two words, this is what happened to me. Five or 
six days ago I had gone out with my little girl, Suzon— 
you know her, she is eight—I was taking her to her class, 
for this big girl already follews classes. As it was very 
fine, we had decided on going on foot, by the Champs 
Elysées and the boulevards, from my house to the Rue 
Lafitte. And so we were walking along quite gay, 
chattering together, when, at the top of the Rond-Point, a 
lame man, rather young, limped up to us holding out his 
hand without saying anything. I carried my parasol in 
my right hand; with my left hand I held up my skirt; I 
confess I had not the patience to stop and hunt for my 
purse. I went on, and gave nothing to the beggar. 


Suzon and I continued to walk along the Champs 
Elysées. The little one had suddenly ceased to talk; 
and I also, without quite knowing why, no longer felt 
any wish to talk. We were at the Place de la Concorde, 
and yet we had neither of us opened our lips since we had 
passed the beggar. And little by little I felt stir and 
increase a kind of inward disquietude, an uneasiness, the 
feeling of having accomplished an irreparable action, of 
being threatened, for that very reason, with vague peril 
in the future! In general, I strive to see clearly within 
myself, as far as possible. And thus, all in walking, I 
began to examine my conscience : 

‘Let us see,’ I said to myself; ‘have I sinned very 
grievously against Charity in giving nothing to that 
beggar? I never pretend to regard it as my duty to give 
to every beggar I meet. I will be more generous with 
the next, that is all.’ 
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But all my arguments did not succeed in convincing 
me, and my inward discontent increased—became a sort 
of anguish: so that ten times I felt a wish to turn back 
to the spot where we had met that man. Will you believe 
it? It wasa false sentiment of human respect that 
withheld me from doing so in the presence of my little 
daughter. We are really worth nothing the moment we 
act in view of the judgment of others. 

We had nearly come to the end of our walk, and we 
were going to turn the corner of the Rue Lafitte, when 
Suzon pulled gently at my dress to stop me. 

‘Mamma!’ she cried. 

‘What do you want, darling?’ 

She fixed her great blue eyes on me, and said gravely : 

‘Mamma, why did you give nothing to that poor man 
in the Champs Elysées ?’ 

Like me, she had thought of nothing else since our 
meeting with that man; her heart was oppressed like 
mine; only, better than her mother, or more sincere, 
she confessed quite simply her uneasiness. 

I did not hesitate an instant. ‘ You are right, dearest,’ 
I said to her. 

We had walked more quickly than usual, under the 
obsession of our fixed idea: twenty minutes or so still 
remained before the class hour. I called a cab, jumped 
into it with Suzon, and the driver went up the Champs 
Elysées at a quick pace, under promise of a generous tip. 

Suzon and I held each other’s hand, and I beg you to 
believe that we were far from reassured. If the beggar 
should have gone away? Suppose we could not find 
him again? Arrived at the Rond-Point, we jumped 
to the ground; we examined the avenue, there was no 
beggar. I questioned one of the chair hirers: she remem- 
bered having seen him; he was not, she said, one of the 
habitual beggars of the Rond-Point; she did not know 
what side he had taken. We were pressed for time; we 
were going away, quite distressed, when all at once Suzon 
perceived the man sitting on his heels behind a tree: 
he was sleeping in the shade, with his hat between his 
knees. 

Suzon went up to him on the tip of her toes, and slipped 
a piece of gold into the empty hat; and then we went 
back to the Rue Lafitte. It was absurd, I know quite 
well, but we embraced one another, as if we had just 
escaped from a great danger.” 


The young woman stopped in full silence, blushing rose 
all over to have spoken at such length about herself. 
As for us, we had listened to her religiously. We seemed 
to have breathed a very pure air, and to have drunk 
a very cool water at the source itself. 





H. L. writes: 


M. Marcel Prévost, the author of the above story, is 
well known to English readers. He was born in Paris 
in 1862, and was educated in different seminaries of 
the Jesuits—at Orleans, at Bordeaux, and Paris. In his 
novel Le Scorpion he paints the life of the seminary in 
anything but pleasing colours. He entered the Ecole 
Polytechnique in 1882, and left it a fair mathematician, 
to become a civil engineer in the State tobacco factories, 
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which position offered him considerable leisure for writing. 
His first literary success was Confessions d’un Amant, which 
appeared in 1890, and this success induced him to throw 
up his Government appointment and devote himself entirely 
to letters. 

His work is clever, brilliant often, but—but——. His 
most remarkable novel is Ze Jardin Sécret, and he has written 
one short story, Wimba, worthy of Mérimée. Among his 
slight works I have chosen for translation the prettiest and 
most delicate, if the slightest. 


“ Mary had a Little Lamb ”—(iii. and iv.). 
Experiments in Parody. 

Tux reader of this series is asked to suppose that the 
fragments which follow resulted from setting before the 
two authors represented the simple statement, ‘‘ Mary had 
a little lamb,” with the request that they would take the 
line of least resistance in dealing with it. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw took a material view of the passage. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he swallowed a turnip 
tabloid and began : 


BAYREUTH AND THE FABIAN LEsson. 


It was, I hold, manifestly iniquitous of Mary. My own 
case offers probably the best example of the advantages 
that Mary might have known had she abstained from her 
hideous and hateful carnivorous habits. There are certain 
questions on which I am, like most Socialists, an extreme 
Individualist. I believe that only upon a vegetarian 
regimen can good work be done. Had I, like Mary, taken 
lamb, even a “little” lamb (although nothing but a cowardly, 
essentially rotten system of society could descend to this 
paltry attempt at palliation), I could never have risen to 
the eminent place I now occupy. Vegetarianism is the 
foundation of the finest intellectual triumphs. I wrote 
Mrs. Warren's Profession on lentil soup, You Never Can Tell 
on beans, and Candida on potatoes; for, although as an 
Irishman I can pretend to patriotism neither for the country 
I have abandoned nor the country that has ruined it, I 
retain the national love for the potato. To resume, the 
Quintessence of Ibsenism was written on cabbage, and 7'he 
Perfect Wagnerite (due in the course of a week or so, and 
the most masterly exposition of Wagner that will ever 
appear) on savoury pie. And these are great works. Has 
Mary, I ask, done anything of the kind? I will wager 
that she has not. And why has she not? Because her 
intellect is dulled, her sight dimmed and rendered 
abnormal, her sympathy blunted, her logical faculty 
bemused, by this infernal lamb. I [but here the quotation 
must be broken off}. 

Mr. Henry James complied thus : 


A STaTeMEnr. 


At this season her friends were aware that she was, in a 
sense, not alone. Rumours of a companion, a. follower, 
assiduous enough to be almost a familiar—a companion 
of continual and pressing attentions — began, by half 
tones and faint whispers, to circulate. Her own con- 
sciousness of this shadow, this - ghost, this perpetual 
presence, as of a translated—almost, as one might say, 
a ‘four-footed — chaperone, was not evident. No one 
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could have said in words that she did or did not perceive 
it; or at most they would call it awfully rummy of 
Mary to display apathy so profound. A _ peculiarity 
of the odd fellowship was that, out of doors, on that 
long Littlehampton sea front, she invariably, and as by 
natural right, took precedence. No one had ever known a 
disturbance, an inversion of this order. Conscious herself 
of this inexorable routine, she was guilty of efforts, futile 
enough and tremulously made, to persuade by innocent 
chicanery, by playful device, this sedulous retainer either to 
meet her squarely—for once, if only for a flash, to confront 
her, face, as it were, to face—or trot on, in a sense, 
ahead. But frustration attended every attempt—she was 
reduced to merely picturing that miraculous meeting, 
towards which a hundred impossibilities would have to 
conspire. 


The Contributors’ Playground. 


Antithetical Poetry. 


Tue other day I lighted upon some stanzas by Mr. 
Lionel Johnson, addressed “To a Belgian Friend,” 
graceful and kindly and, like all this writer’s work, 
highly finished. And reading them I was reminded 
of another English poem—the only other one with which 
I am acquainted—addressed to a Belgian: a poem so 
different from Mr. Johnson’s as to suggest the variance 
between black and white. There may, indeed, be many 
effusions with Belgians, admirable or the contrary, as 
their objective ; although probably they are not numerous, 
for to address poetry to a Belgian is not exactly the 
natural course of the English bard. But I know them 
not. Here, at any rate, is the piece which, by sheer force 
of contrast, Mr. Johnson’s verses recalled : 


JuLY 4, 1882, MALINES. MIDNIGHT. 


Belgian, with cunbrous tread and iron boots, 
Who in the murky middle of the night, 
Designing to renew the foul pursuits 

In which thy life is passed, ill-favoured wight, 
And wishing on the platform to alight 

Where thou couldst mingle with thy fellow brutes, 
Didst walk the carriage floor (a leprous sight), 
As o’er the sky some baleful meteor shoots : 
Upon my slippered foot thou didst descend ; 
Didst rouse me from my slumbers mad with pain, 
And laughedst loud for several minutes’ space. 
Oh, mayst thou suffer tortures without end : 

May fiends with glowing pincers rend thy brain, 
And beetles batten on thy blackened face ! 


That was written by J. K.8., and there could hardly be 
a more complete antithesis to Mr. Johnson’s lines. Some 
day some of our assiduous anthologists must make a 
collection of antithetical poems. These would find a place. 
E. 


Country Life. 


I am never more town-tired than in autumn, when the 
country seems to call across the roofs, ‘‘ Come, before it is 
too late”; and then I like to capture Suffolk in Edward 
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FitzGerald’s Letters, dipping in them in his own desultory 
way. Thus I read: 

Here I live with tolerable content; perhaps with as 
much as most people arrive at, and what if one were 
properly grateful one would perhaps call perfect happiness. 
Here is a glorious sunshiny day; all the morning I read . 
about Nero in Tacitus lying at full length on a bench in 
the garden ; a nightingale singing, and some red anemones 
eyeing the sun manfully not far off. A funny mixture all 
this: Nero, and the delicacy of the Spring; all very 
human, however. . . . Give my love to Thackeray from 
your upper window across the street. 


That is the best of FitzGerald, he knows town, and does 
not praise the country as one ignorant of Great Coram- 
street. There is always a balancing of one against the 
other; the see-saw of your inclination to town and to 
country is not rudely stopped—FitzGerald see-saws with 
you a little, and persuades. 

In London FitzGerald choked and spluttered, and wrote 
letters home to Bernard Barton. He would smoke with 
Carlyle at Chelsea ; and look out with him over the dull 
chimney-pots. ‘‘I tried to persuade him to leave the 
accursed den, and he wished—but—but—perhaps he 
didn’t wish, on the whole.” It was FitzGerald who really 
wished. We only wish to wish. When Nature spoke 
to him through the London smoke, his heart was back at 
Boulge, and he writes to Barton : 

A cloud comes over Charlotte-street and seems as if it 
were sailing softly on the April wind to fall in a blessed 
shower upon the lilac buds somewhere in Essex; or, who 
knows ? perhaps at Boulge. Out will run Mrs. Faiers, 
and with red arms and face of woe haul in the struggling 
windows of the cottage, and make all tight. Beauty Bob 
will cast a bird’s-eye out at the shower, and bless the 
useful wet. Mr. Loder will observe to the farmer for 
whom he is doing up a dozen of Queen’s Heads, that it 
will be of great use; and the farmer will agree that his 
young barleys wanted it much. The German Ocean will 
dimple with innumerable pin-points, and porpoises rolling 
near the surface sneeze with unusual pellets of fresh 
water— 


** Can such things be 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wondez ? ” 
FitzGerald’s advocacy of country quietness is as classical 
in its way as Fletcher’s ‘ Nothing’s so dainty sweet as 


lovely melancholy.” 
A 


Parables. 
Sere. 
Tuey went with garlands to a grizzled poet, and cried : 
“‘ Let us be merry—you are come into your kingdom!” 
‘‘Eh?” said the poet. 
‘‘You are come into your kingdom, and it is meet that 
you rejoice!” 
‘‘Oh!” said the poet. 
Disillusion. 
He awoke and found himself famous. 
And on the tenth day he sat down to consider the 
position. 
“This is not what I wanted at all,’’ mused he. 
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Sad. 
A man had gifts and nothing else. So that he wrote 
and wrote, and lived the life of unmoneyed people. 
And hints of his squalor were carried to certain inspired 
persons of means, who said, “It is a pity he is so clever.” 


The Way. 


“Now!” cried the reviewers, ‘here is a pedestal for 
9 


you—up you go! 

‘‘(entlemen,” blubbered Patient Merit, “you are foo 
kind! ... But help me up!” 

And they helped him up. 

And when he was well posed they proceeded to throw 
potsherds at him. 

Prospect. 

A youth courted the Muse. 

And one day she said to him, ‘“ You are dreadfully 
solemn—why do you not laugh sometimes?” 

“Tt is because I love you so,” he answered. 

“We shall make a pretty humdrum couple,” cooed the 


Muse. 
T. W. H. C. 


Memoirs of the Moment. 


Ar the next Royal Academy banquet Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling will, I hear, respond to the toast of “‘ Literature.” 





Str Epwarp Poynrer had a little shyness at the last 
Academy banquet—which was also the occasion of his 
installation in the President’s chair—in bringing a nephew 
prominently forward; but that objection has happily 
been removed. We read a great deal about nepotism and 
the like; but nobody has given names to the opposing 
vices—the neglects of men of genius because they happen 
to be of kith and kin—a crime which is. everywhere 
written across the history of achievement in the arts. 
Sir Edward, I can assure him for his consolation, would 
sooner be accused of that, if Mr. Kipling were not down for 
“Literature,” than of any favouritism if he were. And when 
people have heard Mr. Kipling at the Academy, and think 
of the occasions when they might have secured him—at 
the Royal Societies’ Club Dinner to Lord Curzon the other 
night, for example—they will feel some of the chagrin 
over a neglected opportunity which you can imagine they 
felt in Printing House Square when they read the splendidly 
inspiriting series of articles on “A Fleet in Being,” 
appearing this week in Wellington-street. 





Mr. Kretinc has done most things now; but he has 
yet to make the reputation of an after-dinner speaker, 
It is well within his own capabilities to make it, as 
anybody may know who has heard him on his rarely 
venturing occasions. Even his nervousness gives him a 
force often denied to facility ; and of late he has cultivated 
voice-production so well as to have astonished the Navy— 
where they know how to shout anyway—when he recited 
his ‘‘ Ballads” in Bantry Bay. 


Mr. Troms Baytxy Porrer “lived by admiration” of 
Cobden. He has been mentioned as “the friend of 
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Cobden and Bright”; but he did not himself so easily 
link the two names together in an equality of personal 
regard. It is a little pathetic that he should have chosen 
his home, and the house in which he was to die, in 
relation to that old leader; for in the Sussex village of 
Midhurst was Cobden born, and there dwelt for many 
years his daughters, who have been ever dutiful by their 
large hopes and sympathies to their father’s great name. 
The Daily Chronicle ends a leader on Mr. Potter’s long 
career—he was eighty-one when he died the other day— 
by the expression of a wish for “‘ an adequate biography.” 
Perbaps there is less to say than some think; but the man 
to say that little is, we make no doubt, Mr. Richard Gowing, 
the secretary of the Cobden Club, which Mr. Potter, 
undaunted by the disappointments and disillusions of 
years, dedicated to the memory of his political master 
and personal friend. 


Tue Zimes makes a slip in speaking of Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of Lady Faudel Phillips as having been exhibited 
in the last Academy. There was a portrait of the lady in 
that show, but it was not Mr. Sargent’s. His, which was 
finished only the other week, will be a “picture of the 
year” 1899; and it is classed for downright frankness, 
by some who have seen it, with the amazing “ Mr. 
Wertheimer” of last spring. The great Jewish families 
of London—and nobody judges better of pictures than 
they—have been alert to sit to Mr. Sargent, for, besides 
Lady Faudel Phillips and Mr. and Mrs. Wertheimer, he 
has painted Sir George Lewis and several members of his 
family, and Mrs. Carl Meyer and two of her children. 
Nor will this long complete the list, for there is now talk 
of a commission sent to Tite-street from some members of 
the Hirsch household. 


Two lawyers have kept their birthdays this week—Lord 
Morris and Lord Russell of Killowen. Both are Irish- 
men, and are proud to beso. The slight brogue of Lord 
Morris makes some of his amusing sayings doubly so, but 
the brogue cannot be rendered, at any rate by the Saxon, 
in print. Not long ago a case affecting some point of 
discipline in the Established Church of England came 
before the court. ‘You’re a Presbyterian,” said Lord 
Morris, turning to Lord Watson, and ‘“‘ You’re an Agnostic,” 
and ‘ You’re a Jew,” he added, with an indicating bow in 
the direction of two of his colleagues. ‘And I yield to 
none of your lordships,” he added, raising his voice to 
drown any attempts to rectify his creed-census, ‘‘in my 
ignorance of the subject.” 

A srory of Lord Russell of Killowen, as told by himself 
the other day, shows how risky a thing it may be, after 
all, for a prisoner to speak in his own defence. One such, 
who seemed to be really making out his innocence, the 
Lord Chief Justice, who had missed a mumbled word, 
interrupted with the question: ‘“‘ What did you say? what 
was your last sentence?” ‘Three months, my Lord,” 
said the crestfallen prisoner-pleader. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the Lord Chief Justice forgot the 
admission, or remembered it only in the prisoner’s favour, 
when that particular sentence had to be passed. 
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Mr. Winston Cuvurciitt has been persuaded to stay 
at home. He will not go to India, and he will not long 
continue in the army. These are important decisions for 
a young man to arrive at; but they will be accepted for 
the best by everybody who knows that the mentor of 
Lord Randolph’s son throughout the matter has been Mr. 
George Wyndham, M.P. Mr. Winston Churchill will 
seek to enter Parliament at the next General Election. 

Lorp Leicuron was the painter of several musicians 
and the friend of all. The concerts that he and his 
musical friends organised in his beautiful studio in the old 
days are recalled this week by the holding of the first of 
a series of concerts within those same—yet hardly those 
same—walls. Without Leighton, Leighton’s house is 
something of atomb. Yet even tombs have their uses ; 
and the retention of the house in Holland Park-road, 
consecrated to his memory and containing as many relics 
of him as may be, is an act of piety in the few which may 
easily prove to be one of beneficence to the many. 








Sir Eyre Saw was not only the “ Captain Shaw ” named 
in “Iolanthe,” but he was, until the other day, a captain 
among men in appearance. His six-feet-odd inches were 
as erect as ever when he walked in the Park only two or 
three Sundays ago. It is merely a wandering clot of blood 
that has made the difference. Sir Eyre, who has ‘‘ warmed 
both hands before the fire of life,” faced amputation with 
the courage of a stoic, and I have no doubt that he will be 
seen again in the haunts of the gay and the gallant before 
the sun of another May shines upon Piccadilly. It may 
be said of Sir Eyre, as well as of Mr. Christopher Sykes, 
who is already about again, that nothing became them so 
well as a return from those gates of death which seemed 
opening to receive them. 





““Wuat was put down on paper was about an outside 
person,” said the Bankruptcy Registrar the other day 
of the mysterious writing of Mr. Hooley relative to his 
dealings with Lord Churchill. ‘ An outside person,” one 
ventures to say, that illustrious personage has never been 
called before. He, at least, will laugh at the freak of fate 
which has dubbed him an “‘ outsider.” 

Tue usual tale of accidents told after Guy Faux Day 
comes thie year again to make one wonder if the game is 
worth the candles it consumes and the bones it shatters- 
One humour of the day on the Southwark Bridge was to push 
a little human “ guy” over the parapet for a fall that broke 
his skull. Another’s boy’s skull was fatally broken near 
Buckingham by the explosion of an old firearm. In Bir- 
mingham twenty victims were taken to the hospitals; and 
so on, and soon. There ought to be a sufficiency of fun 
to be had without the imminent risk of ‘“ burnt neck,” 
“cheek blown off,” “sight lost through injury to eyes.” 
It is an irony of history that the saving of King, Lords, 
and Commons has cost England far more lives than were 
then spared; and that the number grows greater and 
greater every year. 








Tne future (and fourth) wife of Sir Charles Tennant, 
Miss Marguerite Miles, is a cousin of the Sir Cecil Miles who 
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died the other day at Leigh Court, and is a sister of Mr, 
Napier Miles, of King’s Weston, whose own engagement 
to Miss Larpent has to be announced. Sir Charles Tennant, 
who has made an immense fortune as a manufacturer on 
the Tyne and the Clyde, and who was seventy-five last 
week, has ties of interest with many families through the 
marriages of his children. One of his sons married Miss 
Pamela Wyndham. One of his daughters married Lord 
Ribblesdale ; another, Miss Margot Tennant, is Mrs. 
Asquith ; and a third, who is no longer living, married a 
particularly clever man, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. Sir 
Charles, by his forthcoming marriage, allies himself with 
the Napiers, his future wife being a grand-daughter of 
General Sir William Napier, K.O.B. 

Tue Rembrandt Exhibition in Amsterdam closed its 
doors the other day; and the pictures (which had been 
insured for four millions sterling!) have gone back to 
their owners in perfect condition—all but one. King 
Charles of Roumania contributed the famous “ Esther, 
Haman, and Ahasuerus,” and got it back with a hole 
pierced through one of King Ahasuerus’s eyes. The 
expert restorer has by now repaired the rent, and His 
Majesty has a cheque for £400 in compensation. The 
number of English visitors to the show has been very 
great, including all sorts and conditions of men—politi- 
cians like Mr. St. John Broderick, an! scientists like 
Mr. St. George Mivart, as well as artists and connoisseurs 
like Mr. Sargent, R.A. Prof. Brown and Mr. Tonks 
from the Slade School; Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stokes, 
who did some painting in Holland by the way; and Mr. 
Staats Forbes, the famous and fortunate collector, who, 
however, caught a fever and had to stay for several 
weeks in exile in a Dutch bedroom with no Corots in it, 
as in his house on the Chelsea Embankment. His 
nephew, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., has also, I am 
sorry to add, been rather seriously indisposed, so that 
he and his wife are leaving their house near Newlyn to 
spend the winter in foreign parts. 





The Book Market. 
A Society for Seeing All New Books. 


Tuere havo lately appeared in the Morning Post letters 
proposing the formation of a society which should collect, 
arrange, and index all books as soon as published. 
The root idea of the society is the prompt display 
at a convenient centre of everything in the nature 
of a new book, including published plays, and, if 
possible, a good number of foreign publications. The 
books so collected would be retained hy the society 
for a minimum period of one year, and would then be 
disposed of to the members at reduced prices, Criticisms 
on notable new books would be collected, and could be 
examined by members. Informal discussions upon selected 
books would be encouraged among the members, and 
formal weekly discussions, in which authors would be 
invited to take part, might be held once a week. Such, in 
outline, is the scheme put forward by Mr. W. Green, the 
secretary (pro tem.) of the Sancrum Soctery. 
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With a view to obtaining further information a repre- 
sentative of the Acapemy sought an interview with Mr. 
Green, who was good enough to state his views. 

Mr. Green explained how the idea of the Sanctum 
Society originated in his mind. ‘I have long felt the 
want,” he said, ‘‘ of some means by which bookish men of 
all classes could see newly published books, and judge of 
their value.” 

‘* But there are the reviews, and the booksellers’ shops, 
Mr. Green.” 

“These are not sufficient. Reviews are uncertain in 
their appearance, and contradictory when they appear. 
And as for booksellers’ shops, my experience is that it is, 
as a rule, very difficult to use them for tasting purposes. 
Besides, at the best, these meet the need only partially. 
What is wanted is a place where every new book can be 
seen at once.” 

“ By ‘every new book’ do you mean every novel, every 
new French primer, every child’s picture book, every 
volume of sermons—in a word, is your ‘every’ to be 
taken literally!” 

“Quite literally. There would be one copy of every 
new book ; and doubtless it would be necessary to have 
more than one copy of some books. The average output 
of new books in this country since 1837 has been about 
fifty a week. There ought to be no difficulty in dealing 
with these.” 

“You would acquire them by purchase.”’ 

“Probably, and certainly if necessary. I think, how- 
ever, that authors and publishers would see the advantage 
of sending their books to us free.” 

“What would your membership subscription be ?” 

“Three guineas a year. This may seem high; but our 
idea is to make the Society’s building a comfortable club. 
It would be a place where all new books could be seen and 
discussed under conditions of perfect convenience and 
comfort.” 

“Would you lend books ?” 

“Qh, no; that would be foreign to the scheme. We 
should simply place the books on the shelves, whence 
members could take them down as they pleased. No 
doubt many members would read books then and there, in 
which case we should be performing the functions of a 
reference library. My idea is to collect criticisms of books 
from the newspapers and reviews. These could be 
examined by the members, who would naturally also 
discuss the merits of books among themselves. Once a 
week a formal discussion, arranged by the committee, 
might be held, and I think such discussions would be of 
great value and interest.”’ 

Mr. Green has our good wishes in his enterprise. 


We have received from Messrs. Pickering & Chatto 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Old and Rare Books. Not often 
have we seen a trade catalogue which could so deservedly 
be described as being in itself an interesting book. This 
catalogue, which is to be sold at six shillings, does not 
pretend to bibliographical importance, but its type, 
arrangement, and abundant illustrations make it really 

ttractive. 
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Drama. 


The Tree Musketeers. 


“’'Twas ever the fault of the English,” says an old adage, 
‘that having a good thing they made too much of it.” 
This must be the feeling with which many people witness 
the further extension which has been given to the Dumas 
legend at Her Majesty’s Theatre by Mr. Sydney Grundy 
and Mr. Tree. One version of The Three Musketeers 
running at a West End theatre was obviously enough. 
Mr. Henry Hamilton’s adaptation may have been crude 
and melodramatic, but it was vigorous and adequate, and 
it was first in the field. By what unfortunate series of 
misunderstandings the Grundy version came to be written 
almost simultaneously (though produced later) the public 
are not concerned to know. The two versions are 
before them, and, keen as the taste may be for 
romantic drama, it will not be denied that two fresh 
adaptations of a fifty- year-old romance, essentially 
undramatic and never intended by its author for the 
stage, are at least one too many. If only the second 
had been conspicuously better than the first, passe encore ; 
but the fact is not so, This I say without any disparage- 
ment of Mr. Grundy’s genius as an adapter. The Three 
Musketeers is not a good subject for drama. It was so 
judged by the best of all judges, Dumas himself, who 
was as much dramatist as novelist—perhaps more—and who 
would certainly have made D’Artagnan the hero of a play 
had he deemed the character effective for that purpose. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that while Mr. Hamilton 
has aimed at being dramatic, Mr. Grundy has consulted in 
the main the interests of spectacle. He has felt the inade- 
quacy of the interminable swashbuckling of D’Artagnan 
and his fellow Musketeers as a dramatic motive, and has 
boldly sliced up their adventures into ten tableaux, of 
which not more than three or four are concerned with the 
drama proper. The small proportion of drama to spectacle 
at Her Majesty’s is indeed remarkable, even in days when 
spectacle pure and simple is considered, and no doubt is, a 
strong attraction. Just think! The Queen of France has 
indiscreetly given her admirer, Buckingham, a diamond 
ornament presented to her by the King. Richelieu, who 
with the help of Miladi has been scheming for Her 
Majesty’s downfall, urges the King to request his consort 
to wear this ornament ata ball. Thanks to the gallantry 
and dash of D’Artagnan and his comrades, it is recovered 
in time, and the Cardinal is discomfited. That is all. 
The head and front of the drama have this extent—no more ; 
unless we include, as a side issue, the discomfiture of 
Miladi too, who is exposed as a felon bearing the fatal 
brand of the fleur-de-lys. Essentially, such a dramatic 
complication lies within very limited compass. 

The spectacular method of treatment is, of course, far 
removed from that of Dumas, who once declared that all 
he needed for a play was ‘‘ four trestles, four boards, two 
actors, and a passion.”” That it may hit its mark, neverthe- 
less, is likely enough, in view of the declared taste of the 
day for ornate mise-en-scéne ; though undeniably amidst so 
much gorgeous colouring—a beautiful series of stage pic- 
tures occupying three and a-half hours in representation— 
one feels the lack of sustained interest. In other respects 
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Mr. Grundy has not hesitated to depart widely from his 
original, usually for the purpose of obtaining greater 
clearness and conciseness in his incidents; and as no deep 
emotions are stirred by the story, he is perhaps justified in 
bringing about a sort of happy ending. Not only is the 
wily Cardinal outplayed and the King and Queen reconciled, 
but Miladi, whose death is demanded by her husband and 
by Richelieu himself, is allowed to go scot-free, D’Artagnan 
and the Queen generously interceding for her, and the 
King being in no mood to deny their prayers. To be sure, 
she does not in the person of Mrs. Brown-Potter appear to 
be half as wicked as one had previously imagined her. 
Doubtless the real culprit is Mr. Grundy, who by dint of a 
certain over-refining process has contrived to banish the 
spirit of Dumas from the play. Somehow, one misses in 
“The Musketeers” the swing and the stride of Dumas. 
There are no intercepted letters, no masked interviews, no 
sudden révirements, such as arise under the magnetic hand 
of the master. There is the same difference between Mr. 
Grundy’s work and Dumas’, as between a garden neatly 
trimmed and laid out d ? Anglaise and one growing in wild 
profusion. 

And to the Grundy model, curiously enough, the acting 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre conforms. It smacks of effort, 
there is Jittle that is free and spontaneous in it. Excellent 
character actor as he is, Mr. Tree is not, I think, cut out 
by nature for parts of heroic mould like D’Artagnan. He 
is naturally inclined to be deliberative, to hesitate, to 
‘‘finnick,” as some might say, over his impersonations, 
which he builds up with the minutest attention to detail. 
In appropriate lines of business the effect so produced is 
often extraordinarily graphic and impressive ; but when 
he plays D’Artagnan one constantly feels that Mr. Tree’s 
temperament forbids him to let himself go, the result 
being a striking tour de force rather than a sincere and 
spontaneous piece of acting. So with the Miladi of Mrs. 
Brown-Potter, who gives us a graceful and fascinating 
adventuress, with little of the vixenishness or devilry of 
the character. Mauch was anticipated of Mr. Waller’s 
Buckingham, but the character proved a mere sketch, an 
incidental, quite unworthy of the actor’s powers, who, for 
that reason perhaps, and considering that he had quitted 
his own triumphs as D’Artagnan in order to serve under 
Mr. Tree, was on the first night somewhat excessively 
applauded. He has but a single love scene with the 
Queen—a feeble and unconvincing one, in which he is 
allowed to kiss the tips of Her Majesty’s frigid fingers. 
Malignity rather than astuteness is the key-note of Mr. 
Franklyn McLeay’s impersonation of the Cardinal. For 
my part, I did not quite recognise our old friends Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis in their new exponents, nor did any 
other piece of acting particularly catch my eye. Happily, 
this does not matter. It is as a spectacle, the most 
beautiful of the day, that ‘‘ The Musketeers” makes its 
mark. 

J. F.N. 
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Correspondence. 
Unconscious Composition. 


Srr,—Mr. G. 8. Layard appears to think that my friend 
(in an anecdote of unconscious composition) was merely 
paid for another man’s work. If so, the other man some- 
how copied his manner with great exactness, and sent to 
the journal a tale which had its proper position in the series 
on which my friend was engaged. In that series it found 
its place, when the set was published, in a remarkably 
popular volume; nor has Mr. Layard’s hypothetical other 
man yet claimed his own. I am not aware that Scott 
returned Constable’s cheque for Zhe Bride of Lammermoor, 
about the composition of which he remembered no more 
than my friend did in the case of his own story. I might 
add another instance, yet more extraordinary—that of a 
great modern poet and of one of his most exquisite lyrics. 
He certainly included the piece in his works, but of com- 
posing it he had no recollection. I do not subject him by 
name to the seorn of Mr. G. 8S. Layard. Thackeray 
knew no more of certain chapters in Pendennis, and cases 
of somnambulistic authorship occur in most books of 
psychology.—I am, &c., Anprew Lana. 


1, Marloes-road, W.: Nov. 5, 1898. 


Miss Barlow’s New Book. 


Srr,—Your reviewer says that I have attributed to him 
statements which he was careful not to make. I am truly 
sorry if I did so. I can only plead that I tried carefully 
to quote his own words in support of statements which, it 
seemed to me, he was very careful to make. 

However, I notice with pleasure that your reviewer has 
left unanswered—and has, therefore, I hope, cried peccavi 
—one of my chief points of complaint, which was: That, 
in the clearest possible words, he denied to Irish Pro- 
testants the title of ‘‘real Irishmen,” and, consequently, 
the power of real appreciation, not only of the Celt, but 
also of the Celtic temperament. 

I confess, Sir, that whenever I read criticism such as 
that I feel spring up within me the desire to take my 
shillelagh, seek out the critic, lead him to the corner of 
a field, and there reason with him in the manner of 
‘real Irishmen.”’ And one note of my persuasion, I have 
no doubt, would be this: That all true appreciation of the 
Celt and his temperament is a question not of birth, or of 
descent, or of religion, but of something—a mysterious 
and magic something—which the gods in their bounty, 
give but rarely, and give to one just as much as the other, 
your Protestant-born equally with your Catholic-born. 
Furthermore, I would endeavour to persuade him very 
earnestly that your “ real Irishman” is frequently a Pro- 
testant, frequently a Catholic, sometimes one and sometimes 
neither. Lastly, I would take his arm, lead him acroes 
the field, and leave him pondering this question: Is it 
within the bounds of possibility that some day soon the 
sun may rise and shine gloriously down upon a New and 
Happy and United Literary Ireland? And leaving him, I 
would go off with my shillelagh—to ponder also.—I am, 
&e., Suan F. Butrock. 

London: Nov. 7, 1898. 
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‘The Juggler of Notre Dame.” 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that there is 
a Roman story of the first century after Christ exactly 
parallel to that of the Juggler of Notre Dame. 

In Seneca (fragment 36, p. 426, ed, Haase) we read: 
‘A leading actor of mimes, when old and fallen into 
decrepitude, used to present a mime daily before the deities 
in the Capitol, supposing thut the gods would be glad to 
behold that which men no longer cared for.” 

It is quite conceivable that this may have suggested the 
story of the Juggler, but the unkind sneer contained in the 
last words is alien from the spirit of the Christian writer. 
—I am, &e., 


Rochester: Nov. 7, 1898. 8. Cuerriuam. 








Book Reviews Reviewed. 


Tue Stondard points out that Mr. Munro 
repeatedly forgets that he has put his 
story into the mouth of a Seventeenth Century man, with 
results which are occasionally little short of ludicrous : 
Imagine a Seventeenth Century soldier of fortune talking 
of the “‘ baffling surmise of the piper and the bard,” or 
describing trout fishing as ‘‘a lonely carnival with discon- 
tent.”” So many passages are marred by this confusion of 
thought that we single it out as the most conspicuous fault 
in the book. But we have other lances to break with Mr. 
Munro. In the first place, why does he carry his contempt 
for historical fact so far as actually to boast of it? Why 
does he insist on introducing those very unnecessary 
Coillebhraid nickel mines, knowing, as he acknowledges in 
his preface, that they were only discovered in the present 
Duke’s day’ Why, again, does he expend so much excel- 
lent work in painting the severities of a winter which, had 
he taken the trouble to consult the despised Wishart, he 
would have known to have been remarkable only for its 
mildness ? 


Claudius Clear” writes in the British Weekly : 


The story is a serious and strenuous attempt to interpret 
the Highland character, made by one who is a Highlander 
himself. . . . I should say that what strikes one in John 
Splendid is that the writer has worked in a spirit of 
genuine and almost passionate self-respect. There is 
nothing cheap in the book. There are many fine passages 
scattered through, but there is no fine writing. You 
can see that Mr. Munro is not thinking either of his 
readers or of his critics, He is not writing to secure great 
sales, neither is he writing to win the praise of superior 
reviewers, He has a subject which is sacred to him, and, 
if I may say so, his determination is to treat it sacredly. 
He does not compromise at ary point, and the result is 
that every intelligent reader will close the book with 
a very true esteem for the writer, and with a mind to 
return and read again, 


“John Splendid.” 
By Neil Munro, 


~ 


The critic of Literature says : 


Mr. Munro has yet to prove that he has in him the 
making of a great novelist. Three things can, however, 
be said with confidence : John Splendid has the indefinable 
character of distinction; it has no fellowship with the 
works of the Kuilyard; and no romance that has yet 
appeared in Scotland presents with greater amplitude, 
accuracy, and delicacy, the relations which used to exist 
between a Highland chief and his clansmen, 
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The Bookman prints a symposium on this novel by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Miss Fiona Macleod, and Mr. William 
Sharp. Mr. Lang, like other critics, quarrels with Mr. 
Munro’s dialogue. ‘‘Conceive Argyle saying to two 
soldiers of fortune: ‘ Dubiety plays on me like a flute!’ 
Argyle had not read Mr. Stevenson.” Miss Macleod’s 
principal objection to the story is curious : 

Frankly, then, for me there is too much of the Campbell 
in Mr. Munro’s book. It has ever been the way with Clan 
Diarmid to consider itself as the Gaelic section of the 
chosen people. I have never loved the clan, or its glib 
way either with its tongue or its sheath, nor does it in 
history, save in individual instances, touch those heroic 
levels overrun by the clans of northern and western 
Gaeldom, There is not a chapter in Jvhn Splendid 
wherein I have not found a nettle behind every obtrusion 
of the bog-myrtle, the badge of him and his. It’s well 
to a Campbell to be a Campbell; but I take it that it is 
not everyone from Sutherland Ord to the Rhinns of Islay 
who would rather doff the cap to MacCailein Mor than to 
any other chief. Even in the Gaelic southlands there are 
Macdougalls and McLeans, Camcrons and Lamonts, Mac- 
lachlans and Macfarlanes and Macgregors, who would be 
as slow to kiss the myrtle-spray of the Campbells as would 
any Macleod or Macdonald. 

The Chronicle reviewer brings a discriminating column 
to an end thus: 

Altogether—for we must come to a finish - we are not 
disposed to prophesy for Mr. Munro that brimming 
measure of popularity connected with common delving in 
the Kailyard. But we think he is stepping forward to a 
high seat—call it Cruachan—among romancers, and that 
he may, when he settles down better among his material 
and proves as easy with the rest of the gamut of passion 
as he is with the war-notes, be the great novelist of the 
Highlands whom we have long awaited. 


ole Tue critics are not agreed as to Dr. Garnett’s 
Vietorand discretion in editing, and giving to the world, 


nasal Shelley's boyish effusions. Thus: 


The 7'imes. 

Dr. Garnett, who makes 
so few mistakes, has made one 
in rescuing from deserved 
oblivion Shelley’s first volume, 
the thin octavo volume called 
Original Poetry by Victor 
and Cazire.... It is not to 
be expected that a publisher 
whose main business is with 
poets should refuse to take 
advantage of such an extra- 
ordinary find, but a man of 
high literary distinction like 
Dr. Garnett would have done 
better if he had declined to 
lend his name to the reprint. 
For that reprint does a dis- 
service to Shelley’s memory 
and is a slur on his own de- 
liberate judgment. Stockdale 
says that Shelley withdrew 
the edition because he dis- 
covered that one of the pieces 
sent by his coadjutor (his 


The Standard. 


Both Kent and Shelley have 
suffered in reputation from the 
literary resurrectionist whose 
zeal is untempered by discre- 
tion. It is idle, however, to 
protest against the practice. 
The thing written has a ten- 
dency to remain, and there 
are not many book hunters 
who, when they light on a 
lost poem or essay, or even a 
love-letter, by a great writer, 
have the courage, if it is un- 
worthy of him, to put it into 
the fire. Happily, there is 
nothing to grieve the most 
devout admirer of Shelley in 
the little volume issued to-day 
and edited by Dr. Garnett. 
The poetry it contains may be, 
to a large extent, colourless, 
but it is absolutely unobjec- 
tionable. 
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sister Elizabeth Shelley) was 
really stolen from Monk 
Lewis. It may be so, but 
whatever the cause, Shelley’s 
rapidly maturing taste was 
evidently satisfied that these 
poor chirpings of his infant 
muse should be wholly for- 
gotten. Why, then, should 
anyone, and above all a man 
like Dr. Garnett, who knows 
bad poetry from good, run 
counter to the poet’s deliberate 
opinion, and load the memory 
of the author of ‘‘ The Ode to 
the West Wind” with a 
volume of rubbish, probably 
the worst verses that any 
great poet has written in his 
boyhood ? For there is 
nothing really to interest us 
in these songs and gloomy 
ballads, either in themselves 
or in their relation to later 
works of Shelley. If we could 
point to them as the germs of 
the later poems, or as con- 
taining passages afterwards 
worked up by the poet into 
his finer verse, there might 
be some historical interest 
about the book. Unfor- 
tunately it is not so, and the 
only purpose it serves is to 
show once more that what a 
lad writes at cighteen may 
have very little to do with 
what he achieves two or three 
years later. 
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The Outlook. 


We notice that a critical 
spectator from a Cornish 
window has deplored this 
publication on the ground of 
literary decency. To this we 
can only offer the consclation 
of the proverb, ‘‘ Murder will 
out.” The public will never 
allow, first and last, even 
nonsense to be purposely sup- 
pressed. They say the com- 
plete Pepys is bound to come 
in all its flagrancy. Who, 
then, would dream of trying 
to prevent a law so potent 
as that of the public curiosity 
from operating on the per- 
fectly harmless, though foolish, 
early work of a great poet ? 
Such work may be buried, but 
it cannot be annihilated. 


4 


Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 5. 


Last week the competition took this form: We quoted from a 
letter, recently received from one of the members of a party of 
adventurers now cawping by the Liard River in British Columbia, 
on their way to Kiondyke, the following passage: - 

“ There is one thing I should like. We rather want a lok that 

will stand unlimited reading, and quotation in a somewhat frivolous 
spirit. Something that intimate familiarity would rather give 
point to than dull. But not intense, passionate; rather grim or 
sardonic, I think of many—as Dickens, The Egoist, The Twilight 
of the Gods—bdut am convinced of none.” 
This request, we explained, was responded to in a novel way. Not 
feeling quite satisfied with any one book that he could think of, and 
being limited strictly to one, the recipicnt of the letter cut up 
several books and from them composed the desired volume, It was 
then bound and despatched. 

We then asked our readers to select material for such a volume as 
the Klondyke party require, to the extent of eight extracts from 
other works, the whole to make up a volume of about the bulk of 
one of the “ Golden Treasury ” series. 

A good number of replies have been received, the best being that 
sent by Mr. F. Sutton, 13, Alexandra-crescent, Antrim-road, Belfast, 
whose list runs thus : 

1, Story of an African Furm (pt. ii., chap.i.). Olive Schreiner. 

2. Curse of Intellect (pt. ii). C.C. Clout. (F.C. Constable.) 


. (a) The City of Dreadful Night. Thomson, 
(b) Caliban on Setebos, Browning. 
. Murder asa Fine Art. De Quincey, 
. Any one of Poe's sensational tales. 
The Abolishing of Christianity. Swift. 
. I. On Women. IL. Metaphysics of Love. Schopenhauer, 
. I. Gods in Exile, If, Confessions. Heine, 


To Mr. Sutton a cheque for one guinea has been sent, 
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We append a selection of the other replies : 


1. “The Man who would be King ” and “ The Finest Story in the 
World.” Kipling. 

2. Virginibus Puerisque, “On Falling in Love” and “Truth in 
Intercourse.” R, L. Stevenson. 

3. “ Rhymes and Rhythms,” Henley. 

4. Ordeal of Richard Feverel (chaps. xv. and xx.). G, Meredith. 

5. Time Machine (chaps. i. and ii.). H. G. Wells. 

6. Dream of John Ball (chaps, i. to iv., inclusive). W. Morris. 

7. Pickwick Papers (chaps, vii. to x., inclusive). 

8. Sartor Resartus (chaps, viii. to xi, of Book I., inclusive). 

M. C. E., Forest Hill. | 


1, Characters, Theophrastus. 

2. Don Quixote, The discourse on the Golden Age (pt. i, 
chap. ii.) ; The instructions given by Don Quixote to Sancho Panza 
before he went to govern the island (pt. ii., chaps, xlii, and xliii.), 
Cervantes. 

3. “Hamlet.” Shakespeare. 

4, Life’s a Dream, (¥itzGerald’s version.) Calderon, 

5, Maxims, La Rochefoucauld, 

6. The Misanthrope. Molivre. 

7. Gulliver's Travels, A Voyage to the Honyhnhnms (pt. iv.). 
Swift. 

8. “Faust.” According to Bayard Taylor's version, Part I. :— 
Night (i.); Before the City Gate (ii.); The Study (iii); The 
Study (iv.); Forest and Cavern (xiv.); Martha’s Garden (xvi.). 
Goethe, [H. 0., Honor Oak. } 





Omar Khayyam, Fifth edition of FitzGerald’s Translation, 
The Case of General Ople and Lady Camper, G, Meredith. 
Brother Jacob. George Eliot. 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft. Rudyard Kipling. 
The Bottle Imp. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

6, Pickwick Papers. Mr, Pickwick’s Ipswich Adventures (chaps. 
xxii, to xxv., inclusive), Charles Dickens. 

7. Wandering Heath. “The Looe Die Hards.” “Q,” 

8. Dolly Dialogues (the last chapter). “One WayIn.” Anthony 
Hope. [E. G. L,, Leicester. | 
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1, A Green Carnation, RK, Hitchens, 

2. Dolly Dialogues, A. Hope. 

3. Mord-Em'ly. Pett Ridge. 

4, “The Tempter.” H., A. Jones. 

5. School for Saints, John Oliver Hobbes, 
6. Tramps Abroad, Mark Twain. 


7. Sentimental Tommy. J, M. Barrie. 
8. Many Cargoes, Jacobs, 


Random extracts of required length from the above-named books. 
[C, C., London, | 
This, of course, is not sufficiently explicit. 


1. “Henry IV.” The Falstaff Scenes, 
2. “As You Like It.” 
3. “ Paradise Lost” (Book I). 
4, “Maud,’’ Tennyson, 
5, Fly Leaves, Calverley. 
i. “The Rivals.” 
7. Pickwick (chaps, xxxiii, and xxxiv.). 
8. Sartor Resartus—as much of it as space allows. 
[ A. E, L., Stafford. | 





“With the Main Guard.” 
Artemus Ward, 
“The Boy with Two Mothers” (chap. 


1, Soldier Tales, Kiplin ¥. 
2. The Shakers. 
3. Sentimental Tommy. 
viii.). Barrie. 
4. Puppets at Large. 
Anstey. 
5, Many Cargoes. 
6. Adventures of Captain Kettle. 
Sherriff.” OC. Hyne. 
7. Tales of Our Coast. “That there Mason.” W, Clark Russell. 
8. Choice Works. “The Author’s Autchiogeahy. Mark Twain, 
[F. C, W., London, } 


“Saturday Night in the Edgware Road.” 


‘‘A Change of Treatment.” Jacobs. 
“The Looting of the ‘ Indian 
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1, “ The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” Bret Harte. 

2. “Brugglesmith,” Kipling. 

3. “Story of the Young Man with the Cream Tarts.” R. L. 
Stevenson. 

1. The Sinners’ Comedy (chaps. i. and ii.), John Oliver Hobbes. 

5. Dolly Dialogues (No. XIL). “An Unaccounted Hour.” 
Anthony Hope. 

6. The Ordeal of Richard Fercre' (chap. ii.). Meredith. 

7. Ben /lur (Book V., chap. xiv.). Wallace. 

8. “ Gilray’s Flower-pot.” My Lady Nicotine. J. M. Barrie. 

[N, N., London. | 





1, Gulliver's Travels, “A Voyage to the Country of the 
Houyhnhnms,” 

2, David Copperfield (chaps. xx., xxi., xxii, xxx., xxxi, and 
xxxii.). 

3, “Much Ado about Nothing ” (acts ii, and iii.), 

1. Don Yuixote (chaps, viii., ix., x., xi., xii., xiii, and xiv.). 

5, Esmond (Book IIL, chaps, iii. and iv.). 

6. Old Mortality (chaps, xiv., xv., xvi. and xvii.). 

7. Beauchamp's Career (chaps, xv., xvi,, xvii., xviii., xix., xx., xxi, 
and xxii.). 

8. The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, FitzGerald, 

[K, M., London. | 





Competition No. 6. 

The editor of a literary paper asks for advice. Among his friends 
of some years’ standing is a novelist. A short while ago this 
novelist wrote a book, which the editor in due course received and 
despatched to an expert and trusted reviewer for treatment. The 
review was written and printed. It was honest and workmanlike; 
but not unmixed praise. A day or so after its appearance the 
novelist sent the following letter to the editor : 

* You are, no doubt, prepared tu hear that after your review of my 
hook in your current issue I can have no further dealings with you. 
1 could have forgiven everything but that you should have turned on 
to me a person who cannot even write English,” 

To the competitor who supplies the most suitable answer to this 
letter a prize of One Guinea will be sent. The answer must not 
exceed 100 words, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post on 
Tuesday morning, November 15, Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon cut from the foot of the first column of 
p. 226, 


‘Tk? ” 
The “ Academy” Bureau. 
Books in Manuscript. 

An Offer to Authors. 

Tux Conductors of the Bureau established in connexion with 
the ACADEMY invite unpublished works in MS. for criticism. 
They have made arrangements by which a proposal for 
publication will be made for every MS. which, in their judg- 
ment, is sufficiently meritorious. No fee for reading and 
reporting, or for agency between author and publisher, will be 
charged unless a contract is arranged. The project is set forth 
more fully in our issues of October 8 and 15. Each MS, should 
be accompanied by a nom-de-plume or initials, under which our 
criticism will be printed. The words “ AcADEMyY Bureau” 
must be marked on the wrapper, and the parcel accompanied 
by postage stamps for return if not accepted. It is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that each MS, should contain enough to fill 
a volume, and that the proposal of the ACADEMY applies only 
to books that have not been published, serially or otherwise. 
The conductors of the Bureau will take every care of MSS. 
submitted to them, but will not be responsible for accidental 
loss. 


By MICAWBER. 

This novel impresses us very favourably. The situation 
out of which the story flows is simple, natural, yet fraught with 
dramatic possibilities, of which the writer, in a quiet manner of 
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reserve, makes good use. There isin the novel more than a 
touch of the genius of Mr. Meredith, and the easy exactitude 
of the style is very pleasing. Although we cannot be certain 
that the work will be rewarded by the popular success which it 
deserves, we shall not be surprised if it doer. At any rate, we 
have arranged that a proposal for publication shall be made. 
The title must be changed. Itis not in itself attractive, and 
its connexion with the theme is remote. 


LoRD MAXWELL’s GOOD-NIGHT. By QUEEN’s, OXFORD. 


At the end of the first chapter of this novel we found our- 
selves in a state of high delight. It seemed to us that we had 
fallen upon a Scots novel-writer of much power. Alack, we 
are disappointed. It was with an increasing effort, and a 
tendency to slumber, that we read the MS. through. The 
promise of the first chapter is belied. Nothing happens. 
Perhaps we should say, rather, that the happenings never arouse 
us. There are fights, escapades, and a hanging; but we go 
through them all as through the courses of an elaborate but 
ill-cooked dinner. Each dish is a greater trial than the one 
that went immediately before. This is written in order to 
encourage Queen’s. He can find materials; but he does not 
serve them as they should te served. He can write; but he 
has not cultivated the dramatic instinct. 


Iv I WERE You. 


There are ingenuity and talent of other kinds in this novel ; 
but they are not well applied. The story is a fantasia in 
which hypnotism plays an important part. We should not 
mind that if the illusion which the writer seeks to produce 
were sufficient, but it is not. Patiently we read page after 
page, and the illusion remains feeble. The writing is almost 
invariably correct and otherwise scholarlike; but the story is 
like a wain lurching slowly along on creaking axles. Pub- 
lication of the MS. would lead to disappointment. We trust 
that Wickham Skeith will not consider this criticism unkind. 
The more MSS. we find acceptable the better are we pleased. 
Any plain blunt words we print about the others are designed 
to help the writers to realise what it is that they have still to 
achieve in order to be successful. 


By WickHAM SKKITH. 


A Fuiasit or Youru. By RETLAW SPRING. 


‘“‘ My gracious!” said the rector’s wife, ‘‘ how could you be 
so careless ?’’ We have no doubt that a rector’s wife might 
say ‘‘My gracious”; but when the chronicle in which she 
figures mentions the fact our interest wanes. ‘‘ A Flash of 
Youth ” contains long passages of dialogue in the rector’s-wife 
manner. Lest Retlaw Spring should feel aggrieved, and say 
that his dialogue is true to life, we point out that the 
beginning of the novel-writer’s art is the process of selection, 
and that a writing may be at once true to life and false to art. 
A word-for-word report of any conversation in any rectory 
would be intolerable. Retlaw Spring must strive to realise 
that a novel should be something more than a phonograph or 
a photograph. 


By C. E. A. 


This work is a compilation from many books. It is not 
perfect. Very early in the MS. we seem to be reading a 
narrative from the personal experience of the writer. That 
suggests to us that he must be over a hundred years of age. 
The explanation is that a foot-note has been omitted. 
Although it is marred by little flaws of that kind, the work is 
creditable. It is the product of immense industry, and it 
brings many points of view to a focus. Our only fear is that 
there would not be a sufficient market for the work; but that 
fear is so strong that we cannot undertake the responsibility of 
commending it to a publisher. This is to us a matter of 


Srory OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ‘NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE DAY. 


“MUCH OF IT I8 A REVELATION.”—TIMES. 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs ~4 the Author, and Maps. 


2 vols., royal 8vo, 36s. net. 


The book is dedicated by permission to H. me H. the Prince of Wales. 


“ It would be difficult to mention any book of travel covering so extensive a field, richer 
in substantial information, interest, and entertainment from beginning to end. Much of it 
is a revelation ; there are few read-rs who will not find in it something new #nd siggestive. 
It is one of those rare books of travel that one is loth to lay down. It is impossible to give an 
adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this book, nor of its abounding attractions as 
a story of travel, unsurpassed in qeennenien and human interest. Altogether the work is 
- whee in solidity, novelty, and interest must take a first rank among publications of its 
class.”"— Times. 

“The countries traversed embrace at least three widely differing regions, a journey 
through ony of which, told as the author tells it, would place him in the first rank of travellers 
He - no lack of thrilling adventures.”— Atheneum. 

In these magnificent volumes we have the most important contribution to Central Asian 
geography made for many years. Intensely inte resting as a tale of travel.”—Spectator. 
‘The book is written in a masterly way.”— Literature. 

“Tue whole story of the 4: sert adventure—which occupies the last 200 pages of the first 
volume—is worthy t» be added to the classics in its a Nothing more vivid or intensely 
thrilling has been published for several years.”— World 


t will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkable books of travel of the 
e stury "Daily Chrenicle. 
0? "Bie ore is eet a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. The record 
of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know of no more ap) as and 
realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked caravan in the sea of sand than his account 
of his desperate march from the last camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Rhstae.¢ aria.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“No more important or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been published 
during the last thirty years than this, sonnei, in —— ad the ordinary reader, 
her, the sportsman, and the ethnologis 
1 ee So nee . Sporting and Dramatic News. 
“These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is wonderful, and 
Dr. Hedin’s style is surcharged with that strong and alluring personality that makes hours 
spent in reading like minutes.”"—Birmingham Post. 
“ Let any one who is Aesirous to learn of the wonderful Continent of Asia as no one else 
can tench him buy and read this work.”—Venity Fa 
e have never read a more fascinating or more ‘thrilling travel book.”— Bookman. 


“A MASTERPIECE.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. 8. Robertson, K.C.8.1. With numerous 


Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 2Is, net. 
“ A masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be overpraised. Its simplicity, directness, 
vigour, picturesqueness, and humour, together with the ever-present white livht of the true 
soldier pirit, place this ‘ story of a minor siege’ among the very best books of its class that 
have, been written in modern times.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“There is throughout a clash of hand-to-hand fighting....a terrible realism which renders 
this story of a minor siege one of the most stirring military narratives written in our time. 
The crowaing exploit....makes one hold one’s breath as one turns each page. Th eee 
illustrations and maps must be dismissed with a single word of hearty praise.”— Time 

“The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fail to be aroused. An admirable 
record.”—Morning Fost. 


1 


“ Not sincs the appearance of Lord Roberts’ ‘ Forty-one Years’ have we had a record of 

Todian warfare which can be compared in its vital narrative interest with this glowin ng 
and moving story of a minor siege, this impressively human record of heroic endurance an 
valiant performance}, described with a dramatic fervour which grips the Renstctringe 
daily 
“ Written with a graphic strength and a genial humour | oitom found in a narrative of 

the kind ; it should become a classic of frontier literature.” aman 2 

* Picturesque and glowing pages. A very fascinating, a aa delightful hook, 


Glasgow Herald, 
* As fascinating as Sir Walter Scott's best fiction."—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND Pg 25 --- NEARLY READY. 


SPLENDID STORY.” 


THE BATTLE of the STRONG: a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 


Author of ‘* The Seats of the Mighty.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“Mr. Gilbert Parker has a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic fiction. 
Thege | ix 86 ve a single character which does not convince us."— Daily Chronicle 
tuch a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read by the wtaie W ae “avidity, and 
will add new honour even to Mr. Parker's reputation."—St. James's Gozette 
“The book ‘ full of varied emotion. It has an open-air freshness, it has stir and move- 
ment.”— Daily News. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
NORTHWARD OVER the GREAT ICE. Bv R. E. Peary, 


fem gay of the Royal Geographical Society. Wich over 800 Illustrations. 2 vois., 
vO, 328 
"7 The book is full. of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told ; 
illustrated with p' ree and maps.”—Standa 
His book will take its piace among the permanent literature of Arctic exploration.” 


Time 
“ It yields neither in interest nor in ncn to Nansen’s ‘ 'arthest North,’ while its results 
are no less ——_ ry "—G@lasgow He' rald. 
* Crowded with and int 
“ An exciting and thorough! y ab book.” —St. 


James's Gazette. 
TWENTY YEARS in the NEAR EAST. By A. Hulme 
BEAMAN. Demy &vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
A Personal Narrative of Experiences in —, Egypt, Turkey. and the Balkan States. 
‘One of the most entertaining books from — to end that we have had in our hands 
for a long time. It is unconventional in a high it is written with sagacious humour ; 
it is full of adventures, great and small, and anecdotes without numb :r. "—Daily Chronicle. 
ul! of interesting mat er.”—Outlook. 


CANON LAW in ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, M.A., 


LL.D,, Downin mt Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. 
Royal’ 8vo, 78. 


MEMOIRS of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By Admiral 
. H. COLOMB. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

a p. i in teresting and adequate biography of one who had a poomtgens part in the adminis- 
tration of the Navy. The whole book is one of the greatest interes’ Timea. 

“ An extremely interesting narrative of important naval a "The story of Key's life is 
the story of the modern travsformation of the —— and Admiral Colom) tells 1t with the 
ayy - of an expert with a graceful pen.”—Scotema 

ghly interesting accou ut of modern changes in the British Navy.” 
BOOK FOR THE DAY. 


A 
NAVAL POLICY. By G. G. WwW. Steevens, Author of “ With 
Kitchener to Khartum.” D 
This book is a description of the ‘British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy =e possibly be developed. 
“An extremely able and interesting work.”—Daily Chronicle 


ANNALS of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Sterry, M.A. With 
“A treasury uf quaint and m § 3S 9 ”"— Academ 
“A most attractive and admirably illustrated account. oe yaily Snpeutipe. 
“Some of the portraits are of extraordinary interest.” — 
With a Fron- 


DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Cotes. 
An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 


tispiece. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 
READING and READERS. By Clifford Harrison. Feap. 


2s. 6d. 
oe little book of principles and hints by the the m moet distinguished of living reciters. 


THREE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ADVENTURES in WALLYPUG LAND. By G. E. Farrow. 


With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Crown 4vo, gilt top, 5s. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. With 


numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book describes the life and environment of an old English family. 


CAMBRIDGE and its COLLEGES. By A. Hamilton 
.. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Pott 8vo leat 3s. 6d. net. 
Th his book is uniform with Mr. Well’s very successful book, wOatford at and “ts Colleges.” 
* A delight to handle, and should be in the hands of every visitor.”—Outlook. 
A dainty little volame.”—Ma Guardian. 
tient! ve tasteful little volume, intelligently condensing all available informa- 


abundantly 


y interesting.” — Wortd 





—Glasgow Herald. 





neat 
ure. 


By Gilbert Parker, 


“One of the most delightful Lom ey historical novels. It is splendidly «lramatic.”—Scotaman. 

“Tt is a strong and exciting book ; it has vivid life and character.”—D uly Mail. 

“ With the air full of ramours of war, Mr. Gilbert Parker's stirring romance of the days 
when the French and English ships ¢ hased one another up and down Channel comes with a 
singular opportuneness. It isa gallant tale. There is force and beauty about the character 
of Guida.”—Daily engrage. 


NEW NOVELS. 
DOMITIA. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of ‘‘The Broom 


Squire,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6 [Second Edition. 
**A highly absorbing novel. *_ Public Opinion, 
“Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid imagination, has given a forcible picture of the 
horrors and heroism of Imperial Rome.”—Spectator. 
“There is wealth of incident.”—Scoteman, 7 
“There are grand scenes of Roman life.”— Vanity Fair. 


THE ANGELof the COVENANT. By J. Maclaren Cobban, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
An Historical Romance, of which Montrose is the hero. 
“The book has scenes of dramatic power.”—Morning Poat. 

A TALE OF DOGS AND MEN. 


OWD BOB, the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. By Alfred 
OLLiVANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Fine and quaintly original fiction. 
the first. There are passages full of humour ; others of intense pathos.” ry a 
* A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with life and full of truest pathos. A genuine 


addition to literature.”— British Weekly 
“ Aga rule dog stories slightly bore oe: Mr. Ollivant's story carries conviction.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


“ By all means let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs and men.”—Outlook, 
“ The humour of the book is fresh and buoyant.”—Mane rdian,. 
“ A book to be read with admiration and praise with enthusiasm.” "Bookman. 


THE PLUNDER PIT. BY J. Keighley Snowden. Crown 


A tale of dogs and men which seizes the reader from 





ae 4 


and directness of style have great fascination 





“gee ae = well 
it is original and racy of the soil. *_ birmingham Pos 
acked full of exciting incident.”—Shefield Telegraph. 

es As original in style and plot as in title.”—Truth, 

“The characters are drawn with an unerring pen.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. Snowden has presented us with a strong situation. It is one that he works out not 
only with considerable skill, but with a real knowledge of the characteristics of the people of 
whom he writes. It may, indeed, be said that the highest compliment that can he paid to a 
story of Yorkshire life is to say that it recalls, however faintly, memories of Emily Bronti’s 
masterpiece. To such praise ‘The Plunder Pit’ is distinctly entitled.”—Speaker, 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By George Gissing, A Author r of 
“Demos,” “ In the Year of Jubilee,” &c. Crown 8vo, ts. 
“It isa bright and witty book hove oS A things. Polly Sparkes isa sve a bit o a4 wl 
*‘ Suffused with cheerfulness.”—Spectate Pali Mall Gazette, 
“A thoroughly entertaining novel. mst. “James's Gazette. 


THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. 
A Story of Modern Literary Life. 
“Mr. Ke has never done better work than this—perhapsa never so good. It is rare 
indeed to find such tical sympathy with nature joined to close study of eharacter and 
singularly truthful d alogue—but th en ‘ The en is altogether a rare book,” 
* Full of intellectual vigour.”—St. James's G (Atheneum, 


PEGGY of the BARTONS. By °. M. Croker, Author P of 


“ Diana Barrington.” Crown 8vo, 68. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“Mrs. Croker’s art is so grand eh hidden that it is with thi os Sams k 
that you perceive the fo nen and 1 we vt whic! h this seeming-simp! « narrative is woven. 
Peggy Summerhayes belongs to of bi ; but she is cleverly differentiated 





from the rest of them, and the is set out with 
remarkable gvmpath i, artistic the are drawn with 
clearness and certainty ; and it would be hard to name any a hy coventéal to first-class 


work which is lacking t from this book.”—Saturday Revie 
FROM the EAST unto the WEST. By Jane Barlow, 
knack of description, ai and La never-failing sympathy 


Author of “ Irish Idylis,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6a, 
“The genial humour, the happ: 
recommend the book to those who like healthy fiction.” —Scotema 


story of ‘ber mertyriem and it its Lg 1 rows: 
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genuine sorrow. Scholarship and skill such as the writer of 
this MS. displays ought to command a market. The difficulty 
is that they do not. 


Curistus ILLUMINATOR. By W. W. 
Obviously the writer of these sonnets has reflected much on 
affairs of deep personal concern. There is in his writing, also, 
« note of sincerity which attracts us. Unfortunately, he does 
not succeed in the struggle to find expression in the sonnet. 
The struggle is very apparent, and it should not be apparent 
at all. Here is an example: 
Like day begun in gloom, only bright 
For moments, quickly all clouded again, 
Mocking our hopes, as gleams from moorland fen 
Cheering and checking the way to our despite, 
So life may grow worse than Egyptian night, 
Loss leading loss till failure spoils our gain, 
And when the feast is spread, remembered pain 
Takes joy away ; we have no appetite. 
‘‘ Remembered pain” is the only poetical phrase in all these 
lines ; the rest is merely prose in an artificial cast. 


Zion’s DIALOGUE. By C. B. H. 

This is nothing less than the statement of a new religion, 
John Ward, an Irishman, born in 1781, suffered intensely from 
the fear of eternal damnation. ‘ He tried sect after sect— 
becoming a preacher among some of them—seeking that 
comfort which true religion should afford, but in none could 
find stability and rest.” In 1825 a ‘‘ powerful supernatural 
visitation commenced.” ‘The Word of God entered him in 
power, compelling him to desist from outward avocations, and 
declare that his temporal work was done.” His wife and family 
being alarmed, Mr. Ward was committed to Newington Work- 
house. Afterwards he spent some time in Derby Gaol, where 
he wrote the Dialogue. It is a striking work; but we do not 
consider it a Revelation. 


We have to acknowledge receipt of letters fror Aleph, Beth, 
and H.F., MSS. by whom were criticised last week. We 
thank them for their pleasant acknowledgments of our wish to 
be helpful, and their gratifying thought that we are. J. L. P.’s 
letter also has been received. 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, November 10. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Law (W.), A Serious Call. Edited by J. H, Overton... ......... (Ma*millan) 8/3 
The Critical Review, Vol, VIU,. — siidiainmesciiitada (Clark) 7/6 
Ramsay (W. M.), Was Christ Born at t Bethloher BNP ccousnses 0 eccctenseted (Hodder) 5/0 
Hodgson (J. M.), Theologica Pectoris ..........ccccsceeccecerceceee oe (T. & T. Clark) 3/6 
Henson (H, H,), Cai Bono?.................. ...(Skeffington) 1/0 





SI Gite Bitee BOE Bip CRIS vcceccccsesincsacsuennene vovecccesensscesid (Macmillan) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Tyskiewicz (Count M.), Memories of An Old Collector ............ (Longmans) 6/0 
Yorke (P, C,), Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England .............. (Unwin) 12/0 
Hamilton (Sir BE, W.), Mr. Gladstone: A Monograph ........0s0000+.+. (Murray) 5/0 
Wiel (A.), The Romance of the House of Savoy (2 vols.) .........0 (Patnam) 16¢/0 


Fitzgerald (C, C, P.), Life of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon. Now Edition 
(Blackwood) 6/0 
Lewes (C. L.), Dr. Southwood Smith  .......ccccccccccseccseecceccesereee (Blackwood) 6/0 


goavendenspuecenenveenen ..+-( Hutchinson) 16/0 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 


Temple Classics: Byron (Lord), Childe Harold, and Carlyle (T.), Sartor 


SUUEETUNID* Wheel wecieiianccmnsdesthddsunits seenenthdsdeabeiaateneseneininiesssciletannasiidedaticn each 1/3 
Parker (Mrs, K. L.), Sess Australian Legendary Tales... . ..........00+ (Nutt) 3/6 
Brooke (8S, A.), English Literature from the Beginning to the Norman 

CORGIIND ceconsee coccecesscccscososcee (Macmillan) 7/6 
Browne (H. D.), Papers from Punch it in n Prose ‘and ‘Verse . sonsocouseel (Mathews 
Ruskin (J.), The Stones of Venice, Vol, IIL. ..,....s:sccccsesseecdecceseeees ‘Allen) 





12 November, 1898, 


Mihov (V.), The Weer BiB 0 ccccescesceescccsvesescosessscccsessesesttnewscsceeeylamgn Cf 
Hay (H.), Some Verses ........... svccecvecoocsoescese (Duckworth) 
Le Gallienne (R.), Rabaiyat of Omar ‘Khayyém. (Grant Richards) 3/0 
Woollam (W.), Child [la and Other Poems osscssssseeceseceeeeseseeeeeeseeees (Bain) 





JUVENILE BOOKS, 





Stirling (A, H.), The Reign of the Princess Naska  ....sscceeeeereeee (Blackie) 2/6 
Stow (A.) and Calvert (E.), More Baby Lays .......00..::ssssesseseeseeres Mathews) 1/4 
Farrow «G., E.), Adventures in Wallypug-Land ..........0000 eocceeee Methuen) 5/0 
Kemble (BE. W.', A Coon Alphabet .......cc-.:cescseseeceseeseneceeeeeeeseenees (Ru-sell) 
Jacobs (J.), English Fairy Tales......+« ppenanepaeonnnnsaniiiganinn Se eepenconesense (Nutt) 6/0 
Munroe (K.), In Pirate Waters .........sccccssesssccsccscesscescorences so -«+e+e( Blackie) 
Dearmer (Mrs. Percy), Round-ahout Rhymes (Blackie) 
Meade (1. 'T'.), The Rebellion of Lil Carrington ......... Siinsshanintaine’ Cassell) 
Darton’s Leading String .....00.0.00cccceecee.se sossesescoescsscesoees (Wells:Gardner) 1/6 


Sunday Reading for the Young ........ on ...(Wells Gardner) 3/0 
Stockton (F, R.', Buccaneers and Pirate: 8 sof Our Coasts. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 6/0 
Penn (R.), The Song of the Harp... ...csccsseceeeee ereesserees . (Macqueen) 3/6 
Dr. Jollyboy'’s A B C©...... "(Wells Gardner) 


EDUCATIONAL, 
Knight (Dr. W. T.), A First Algebra ............ Piesncdactessasesnapennecden .. (Relfe) 6d 
Gill (C. H.°, Chemiatry for BChools ... . .ccccoccoccssseccsssccsercesesconee (Stanford) 
Creighton (J. E.), An Introductory Logic .......+.....0000 (The Macmillan Co.) 6/) 
Lambert (P. A.) Differential and Integral Calculus ...(The Macmillan Co.) 
Clay (A. J.), A Manual of Linear Shorthand ..........00.s000+ ineaoeends (Bemrose) 
Ilayes (B, J.), The Tutorial Latin Grammar..........ccceeccccsceeceeseneeeees (Clive) 3/6 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION, 


...(Blackwood) net 3/) 
e ~...envies & Paton) 1/6 


Eliot (G.), Adam Bede (3 vols.) ....... n —- 
Mawtherne (N.), Dr. Heidegger's uporiment, ‘ke... 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY, 


White (A. 8.), From Sphinx to Oracle.........-cccceseseeseeee (Hurst & Blackett) 16/0 
Knapp (A, M.), Feudal and Modern Japan (2 vols.).......... (Duckworth) net_8/0 
Hepworth (Rev. G, H.), Through Armenia on Horseback ..........+. (Isbister) 6/0 
Hyne (C.), Through Arctic Lapland ....... sisevnencnesenesennanstenpeoeonenpotnd (Black) 10/6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY, 








Dewar (A. R.’, From Matter to Man............s0000 piasnmdened (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
MISCELLANEOUS, e 
Peel (Mrs, C. 8,), The New Home.......... snesacosoest wabibeieds anensecceed (Constable) 3/6 
The Sunday Magazine, 1898 ........ see eeeee( 18bister) 
a - seeseeees( LSDister) 
Owen (J. A.), Drift from Longshore ...........ccccsesseseeeees seeeeee(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Seymour (H. R.), Physical Traiming .......0...0+ eter ccccstodecenececes (Livingstone) 2/6 
Bartlett (A. D.), Wild Animals in Captivity .. AC hapman & Hall) 
Goodall (J.), Association Football ..........ccecccscccsseceeseesssereeeees (Blackwood) 
Schofield (A.), Health at Home Tracts .. ............ (Religious Tract Society) 1/6 
Announcements. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN is about to publish a book on the 
Dreyfus Case, by Mr. F. C. Conybeare (‘‘ Huguenot”), whose 
articles in the National Review on this subject attracted so 
much attention recently. The volume will be illustrated. 


Mr. GeorGE REDWAY is bringing out this season a book 
entitled T'uscan Artists, their Thought and Work, by Hope Rea, 
to which Sir W. B. Richmond contributes an introduction. 


Messrs. W. THackER & Co, will shortly publish The Snajle 
Papers, by that well-known sportsman who writes under the 
nom-de-plume of ‘‘ Snaftle.” 


Dr. ADoLPHUS WARD has now practically completed a new 
and thoroughly revised edition of his well-known History of 
English Dramatic Literature. The work will be in three volumes, 
and be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


Mr. Marton CrawrorD has taken a new departure; drop- 
ping for the moment the pen of the novelist, he has taken up 
that of the historian, and produced two volumes entitled Ave 
Roma Immortalis, being studies from the Chronicles of Rome. 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.P., is about to issue a new 
book, through Messrs. Cassell, entitled The Coming of ti 
Kilogram ; or, The Battle of the Standar ¢§ 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
_LIST. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


THE AMBASSADOR: a Play. 


Ceauiepiess by Bernard Partridge, Green cloth, 
gilt, 3s, 6d. net, Next week. 








A COMPLETE GUIDE TO PA?IS. 


PARIS-PARISIEN: What to See; 


What to Know; Parisian Ways ; ey Hints, 
Large demy 12mo, crimson calf, gilt, 6s. 
[Next week, 





A STORY OF QUAKER LIFE. 


A QUAKER MAID. By Mrs. 


J. F. B, FIRTH. Cloth, 6s, [Next week. 





AN AUNT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH of ENGLAND, LAND. 
GRAVINE of HESSE-HOMBURG. Edited, with 
Preface, by PHILIP C. YORKE, M.A. Photo- 
gravure and other Portraits. Cloth, 12s. 


LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MAWKIN of the FLOW. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Outlaws of the Marches,”’ 
Green cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 





By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. 


By the Author of “A Bachelor Maid,” &c. 
Cloth, 6s, 





NEW VOLUME IN “THE BUILDERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN.” 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD 
The Colonisation of South Australia and New 
Zealand. By GARNETT, C.B., LL.D, 
Frontispiece, Index, and Maps, Cloth, 5s. 

“Dr, Garnett’s volume is of absorbing interest.’ 
New Age. 





THE DOG-BOOK : the Origin, His- 


tory, Varieties, Breeding, Education, and General 
Management of the Dog in Health and his Treat- 
ment in Disease. By WESLEY MILLS, M.A., 
M.D. Allustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d, 





LIFE of MAN on the HIGH ALPS: 
Studies made on Monte Rosa. Translated from 
the Italian of ANGKLO MOSSO. Numerous | 
lllustrations and Diagrams, Cloth, 21s. 








T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 
A GREAT BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPZDIA. 


To be completed in Four Votumes, Imperial 8vo. Votume I, Now Rgapy. 
In Cloth, 28s. In half Morocco, 34s. 


“ Promises to be, when completed, the best Biblical encyclopedia in English.”—Guardian, 


The MeB Dictionary of Be Bible. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A,, D.D. 


With the assistance of J. A. SELBIE, M.A., and, chiefly in the revision of proofs, of 
A. B. Davipson, D.D., LU.D., of Edinburgh; 8, R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., of Oxford, 
and H. B, SweTE, D.D., Litt.D., of Cambridge. 





Academy.— This most excellent work.” 

Critical Review.—“ Timely, trustworthy, and valuable guide.” 

Times.—“ The standard authority for Biblical students of the present generation,” 

Church Family Newspaper.—* Thoroughly up-to-date and valuable work.” 

Methodist Recorder.—“ Far away in advance of any Bible Dictionary thut has yet been published.” 
Independent.—“ A really great work.” 

Record.—‘A striking mass of learned work.” 


*,* Full Prospectus with Specimen Pages free on application, 





‘International Jnternational 
Critical Commentary, Theological Bibrary, 


Under the Editorship of 
Principal 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., 
and Prof. C. A. BRIGGs, 


Under the Editorship of 
Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D., Rev. A. PLUMMER, 
M.A., D.D., and Prof. C. A. BRiaa@s, D.D. | 


DEUTERONOMY. By Prof. 8. R. Driver, D.D.| THE 8 ee. Its. re, By W. Guappen, 
0 | CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS, By Prof, A. V. G. 

JUDGES. By Prof. G. F. Moors, D.D. 12s, Auven, D.D. 128 

3 > .P.G | Saeoee of C HRIST [ANITY in the APOSTOLIC 

ST. MARK. By Prof. E. P. Gourp, D.D. 10s, 6d. AGE. By Prof. A. G. MoGirreer, D.O, 128. 


ST. LUKE. By A, Piumurs, D.D. 12s. ‘THE LITERATURE of ths OLD TESTAMENT. 
lis. 


By Prof. 8. R. Dutver, D.D. 


ROMANS. By Prof. Sanpay, D.D., and A. C. | 
HEADLAM, 128, | meazORe of OHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Prof. 
G. P. Fisuer, D.D. 128, 
SPHES © NS. Prof. . . ‘ 
So Le eee |CHRISTIAN ETHICS, By Newsax Suyra, D.D. 


10s, 6d. 


| PHILIPPIANS and PHILEMON. By Prof. M. R.| apOLOGETICS. By Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 10s, 6d, 


An Important New Work by the Editor | | 


of the “Revsue des Deux Mondes.” 


MANUAL of the HISTORY of 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By FERDINAND 
BRUNETIERE. 
for this Edition by the Author. Cioth, 128, 
Professor Downey, in a letter to the publishers, 
Says: ‘*I know already in its French form the 
Manual, and know how full of thought and of learn- 
ing it is. I shall dc what I can to get any of my 
students, who are also students of French, to read so 
useful a book as your edition of the Manual.’ 
“rhe translation is......excellent, —¥ in mos t places 
reads like an original work.”’— Times 





DOLLIE RADFORD’S NEW BOOK. 


‘ONE WAY of LOVE. By Dollie 


RADFORD, Author of “A Light Load,” &c, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


—_——— 


CORNISH WHIDDLES for 


TEENIN’ TIME, Told by Mrs. FRANK 
MORRIS, Illustrated by Archibald K. Nicholson. 
Foolscap 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, 28, 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Wita Preface specially written | 


| 





Vincent, D.D. 8s. 6d, 


British Weekly says: 
series marks an epoch in English exegesis.’ 


| “A valuable and much-needed addition to the theo 


“The publication of this logical hterature of the English-speaking nations.’ 
Academy. 





|‘ THEOLOGIA PECTORIS: Outlines of Religious Faith 


and Doctrine, founded oa Intuition and Experience. By Principal J. M. HOUGSON, M.A.,, D.Sc., 
D.D., Edinburgh. Just published, Crown 8vo, 3s, 


AN OUTLINE of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Prof. 


W. N. CLARKE, D.D. Nowready. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: the Religion of 
~ [Z, D.D. 


Revelation in ite Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Professor H. 
Authorised Translation. Second Editioa. 2 vols,, 8vo, 188, net. 


NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY ; or, Historical Account 


of the Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive C nristianity according to the New Testament Sources. 
By Professor W. BEYSCHLAG, D.D. Authorisei Translation, Second Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 


THE TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. m2) 


Professor JULIUS KAFTAN, Berlin. t 
Prefatory Note by Professor FLINT, D.D. Ia 2 vols., 8vo, price 16a, net, 


THE TEACHING of JESUS. By Professor Hans Hinrich 


WENDT, D.D., Jena. Translated by Rev. JOHN WILSON, M.A. In 2 vols., 8vo, 21s, 





Detailed Catalogue of Publications free on applications. 
T. & T. OLARK, 38, GHORGE STREET, HDINBURGH; 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00,, LimITED. 
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SANDS & COMPANY. 








- RICCARDO STEPHENS. 
The PRINCE and the UNDERTAKER and WHAT THEY UNDERTOOK 


By RICCARDO STEPHENS, Author of “ Mr. Peters,” “ ‘The Cruciform!Mark.” 





Price 68 
FICTION. 4 
NOW IN ITS FOURTH LARGE EDITION. CHARLES EDWARDES. 
A PINK ’UN AND A PELICAN. SHADOWED BY THE GODS. 
By A. M.- BINSTEAD (Taterircnuzsr) and ERNEST WELLS | A Romance of Mexico. 


(Swears). By CHARLES EDWARDES. Price 6s, 


A. M. BINSTEAD. COL. N. NEWNHAM DAVIS. : 
GALS’ GOSSIP. MILITARY DIALOGUES. 


| 
By A. M. BINSTEAD (Taverircuer), Joint Author of “A Pink | By Col. N. NEWNHAM DAVIS. With Illustrations in Colours 


'U 1 elican,” With 1 cov les by J Vv ; : . 
oan” hal omen ee ee ee by R,. Caton Woodville and Louis Edwards. Price 3s. 6d, 





GABRIEL SETOUN. GABRIEL SETOUN. 
SUNSHINE AND HAAR. BARNCRAITG. 


By GABRIEL SETOUN, Author of “ Robert Urquhart.” New By GABRIEL SETOUN, Author of ‘George Malcolm.’ New 
Cheap Edition. Price 2a. 6d. Cheap Edition, Price 2s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
3s.6d. THE MOTOGRAPH MOVING PICTURE BOOK. 3s. 6d. 


A novel and delightful gift-book for Children. With 23 beautifully coloured Illustrations. Cover design by A. de Toulouse Lautrec. 


LEILA TRAPMANN. | RICHARD MANSFIELD. __ 
THE SPOOFAH and the ANTIDOTE. | BLOWN . AWAY: 


ri y LEILA T "MANN. W 5 strati in Co Nonsense Narrative. 
Written by LEIL A TRAPMA Vith 15 Illustrations in Colour Ry RICHARD MANSFIELD. Pally Ilustr _ 
by the Author. Price 5s. Be. ated 


[Just published, 








TWO NEW VOLUMES OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 
THE WAY TO KEEP YOUNG. | SUCCESS IS FOR YOU. 


By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. Price 1s, 64, By DOROTHY QUIGLEY. Price 1s. 6d, 


i! RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
i MONASTICISM: WHAT IS IT? 


A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF LABOUR. 
By HENRY JOHN FEASEY. 


Price 8s, 
} PRESS NOTICES. 
/ CATHOLIC TIMES.—“ Mcnasticism has been treated profoundly, the knowledge of the author being manifestly both minute and extensive...... The truth told 


80 Clearly and hi nestly by the avthor must dissipate many prejudices.” 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—* \t is a volume full of information concerning a subject not so well known in this country as it ought to be......The book is 


| full of interesting memorials of what the monks were and did,”’ 
P The 8COTSMAN.—** The book has an interest of its own in respect that it comprises much information well worthy of being preserved concerning a life that 
has ever occ’ ried a picturesque p.we in history and general literature.” 


i 


y THE REV. JAMES FRASER (of Alness). | THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 
A TREATISE ON SANCTIFICATION. | THE DEAD PULPIT. 


| By the Rev. JAMES FRASER ‘of Alness), Edited by the Rev, A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of 
: JOHN MACPHERDSON, M.A. New Cheap Edition, Price 2s, 6d. ** Music and Morals,” &c. New Cheap Edition. Price 3s. 6d, 





ae nial . é 
| oe SANDS & CO. will publish during this month an English translation of a recent learned and valuable book 
by the Abké LOUIS PICARD, Vicaire of the Metropolitan Church of Lyons, entitled 


“CHRISTIANITY OR AGNOSTICISM,” 


ard addressed more esrecially to students and men of thought. The book is divided into two partst—the first occupied by a review of the 
different theorics of Materisliem, Positiviem, and Evolution, showing how these are built up on a series of unproved bypotheses which lead 
to the purert Agnosticiem, and entirely fail to account for the existence or Nature of Ged. They are equally incapable of explaining the 
if origin of Man, or opening out to him any destiny worthy of his being. The second part contains a history of Chrittisnity, commencing 

with the life of Jesus Christ upon earth, His character and His religion, yaseing on to treat of the authenticity of the Scripture record of 
Him, and the interpretation of the Gospels, the Mystery of the Returrection, the Church, the different religions beyond her fold, and, 
finally, the character of the chief Christian doctrines. 

The conclusicn of the Author leaves no alternative but to choore between either Christianity or Agnosticitm. The value of the work 
may be gathered not only from the completeness of its scheme, but from the favour which it has widely obtained on the Continent ; while 
ic elicited from the late Mr. Gladstone much interest both in the Author himself and in his writings. 

The treatise is yreceded by a brief eketch of the literary career of the writer, and by laudatory commendations of its worth from the 
Archbishopof Lyons and the Biehop of Laval. The present translation is done by the EARL of LANDAFF, and critically revised by the 
Rev. J. MACLEOD, 8.J. Demy 8vo, price J2« &4 not 


. London: SANDS & COMPANY, 12, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & (O’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION, WITH TWELVE PORTRAITS. 


THE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 
THE “ALBANY” EDITION. 


TWELVE VOLUMES, LARGE CROWN OCTAVO, PRICE 3s, 6d. EACH. 


The Edition is included in Me-sra, Longmans’ “SILVER LIBRARY,” which is now baing reissued in a NEW STYLE OF BINDING, 
gilt lettered, witn half-flat backs, 


Each Volume contains a Portrait specially prepared for this Edition, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. L.-VI. [ Ready. 
ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. Vols. VII-X [ Ready. : 
SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c, and INDEX. Vols. XI. and XII. [Ja December, 
*,* An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies, will be issned in December, with 36 extra Portraits. For price apply to the 





Booksellers. 

@U4BDIAn.* In no form can Macaulay be read with 80 much Pt ’ BOVK MAN. -“ Everything o- re al ye > density potest 
00 NT. JAMES'S GAZETTE a torn that ts ubestately satisfactory. Ths pF aes ase wen of Oe ‘We heartily recommend it to all 
twelve volumes will make a very comely set, in every respect worthy of a classic,” bookmen ”” : ; 

By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. iil 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of | TheCONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 
by gl . the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols., crown 8vo, LAND, since the Accession of Georga IIT., 1760-1870, 3 vols., 8vO, 188. 
The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. | A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., er. 8vo. 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: . Pariod T. a.p. he 1405. 46.64. | Period IIT, 1080 to 1897, Ta. 6a. 
and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64d. Period IT, 1485 to 1688, 5s, Period IV. 1837 to 1889, 6s. 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTORY. 83 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. . By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D , 
. MRPRE ‘DAQ . . Lord Bishop of London. 
LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Crown A HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the 
‘ 8vo, 6s. P nae GREAT SCHISM tothe SACK of ROME, 1378-1527. 6 vols., crown 8vo, 
The COUNCIL of TRENT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 6s. each. on 
ENGLISH SEAMEN of the SIXTEENTH | By HENRY THOMAS pig ol sai 
hina aan . sti aailacial STORY of CIVILISATION in ENGL ; 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. | - — crown 8vo, 243. ; 
4 vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. By PETER M. ROGET. aoe 
wens Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 7 as TRUS of ENG LISH WORDS anc 
CASAR > & Sketch. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. HESAU Chnnsitins aud Arranged as * puctiante - ee of 
° . . deas and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. | ae ps in 
1795-1835, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 78, 1834-1881, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. | By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 
pendium of Psychology and Ethics, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH-  «p,¢ SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols., 8vo. Vols. I, and If., 1700-1760, 368, ; The EM( TIONS and the WILL. Svo, Lbs. 


Vols. ILI, and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1803, 368. ; Vols. VI'. 


“CABIYRE EOITION, ENGLAND. 7 vols, crown sro, 6s, cut, PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 

HISTORY ‘of the RISE and. INFLUENCE By JOSEPH GWILT, FSA. 
DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 2vle,,8v0,308, A Nagar wercron cto tio eewcamieteee 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. eee, Se nee 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession _ By the Right Hon, ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, MP. 
of James I, to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1008-1682, 19 vols, crown ‘The FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF: being 


8vo, 68. each, 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642- Notes Introduct sry to the Study of Theology, 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
1619, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. By JOHN STUART MILL. 
HISTORY MMONWEALTH l pe nl ' 
momonoaatn, sme out, ie081, vin sane ove 2. | A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. | POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 
With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vo's., 8vo, 30a. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CATALOGUES. 


N’S PRICE CURRENT 


S OTHERA 
of LITERATURE 
530, just published for NOVEMBER 
CONTAINS THE USUAL 
GOOD BELECTION of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Axp « Comp etry CaTaLoour or 


Messas. SOTHERAN'S PUBLICATIONS & REMAINDERS 


No 


Yost free from Hesny Sornenan & Co,, 140, Strand, W.". 


snd 37, Piceadilly, W 
ILLIAMS & 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 81. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 
¢ FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE 
BARLY PRINTING (before 1500), 
CONDEMNED and BURNED BOOKS. MUSIC, 
ENGLISH BOOKS before 164, OCCULT SCIENCE, 
REFORMATION and REFORMERS, the GREAT 
BSOCINIAN BIBLE, &c. 


#2, EDITH GROVE, CHELSBA, 8.W., LONDON. 
Post free, Is. (by post only) 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, Bono Squane, L xoow, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
( 1 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
ZF. BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 


call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling. 


NORGATE| 


furmer Editor of a prominent Magagine. 
| 


EARLY AMERICANA, | 


on the most favourable terms, o ders for their owa STANDARD | 


PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS 
VERIUDICALS.—CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


and 


IMPORTANT.— PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 

~—KING, BELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class 
Printers and Publishers 12, Gough Square, 4. Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespect lly-boilt Rotary and other fast Machines 
for printing illust: ated or other Publications and specially-built 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Jourvals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telepone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done, 10d ver 1,000 words, Samples and references.— 
Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Cresceut. N.W 


YPEWRITING. — MANUSCRIPTS, scien- 

tific, dramatic, and all kinds COPIED with neatness 

and rapidity. Ciear duplicate copies, Circulars, &e , multiplied 

by Edison's Mimeogranh Long experience Miss Sraine, 
8, Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 

4 experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, i« open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish. — Apply, by 
‘etter, to D. ©. Datzas. 5. Furnival Street, London, E.C. 


The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October Ist, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 


cation to the Publisher. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 7, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
304) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 











T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

COLET COURT, REOPENED for MICHAELMAS TERM 

oa TUESDAY, September 13. Application for filling vacancies 

to be made to the Head Master, Mr, J. bewsnen, M,A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

During the last School Year 20 Paulines gained Seholarships 
ot Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admis- 
vion to Woolwich or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 
2%1 Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxfurd and 
C mbrige.) 

At the Apposition, 1897, there were 89 Boys in the Schoo! wh» 
had gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 29 whe 
hid passed the London Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified 
sor Medical Registration. 

About 70 per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


A MSRICAR AGENCY for AUTHORS. 


MANUSCRIPTS Read. Revised, Critic'sed, and PLACED 
in the AMEKICAN MARKET. Under the direction of the 
Large acqusintance 
among Editors and Publishers, Send tor Cireular.—Address, 
Tue Uniren Lirenany Paess, 23, Park Row, N w York, U 8.4. 


R®° 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
emp'osment in Eare.+, India, and the Colonies, Aout 
4) Studen’s will be «mitted in Sentember, 1499, The Secretary 
of State will offer them f. r Competition, Twelve Appointments 
as Assistant Engmeers iv the Pubic Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele- 
gaphs Devartment, On- in the Accounts Branch P,W.D., and 
Ove iu the Traffi: Department, Indian State Railway. 

For particulars apply to Secretary, at College. 





YAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. 


POEMS BY THE LATE DR. MACOUFF. 
Now ready, 2 vols., 7s. 63, the Set. 


MATIN AND VESPER BELLS 


Earlier and Later Collected Poems 
(Chiefly Sacred), 


By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


* Full of spiritual feelinw.” 

Chucch Family Newspaper. 

“ There is poetry in each Dr. Macduff’s mind is 
full of pathos, which comes out quite natarally in 
these volumes,” — Rock, 

“Two beautiful volumes, which form a fitting 
memorial of one of whom the Charch of Scuotland is 
proud. We heartily recommend the work.” 

Lifeand Work. 


CASSELL & COMPANY. Liwrren, Londou; 
Parie, New York, and Melbourne. 


ALEXANDtR & SHEPHEARD’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Just Published. Crown Svo, 28, 6d. 


‘“*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
t onal Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton, 

The Freeman says: ** Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many belpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Herald says: *‘ They will probably 
interest and instruct many who would ‘an ordinary 
sermon flee.’ ”’ 


Just Pablished. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 68., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
trom Wales, With Introduction bv Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS, 

The Kxpository Times says: “ And here we} ave 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermuns, 
and the price is but a few shillinge.” 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards 
1s, 6d., post free. 


THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lece- 
tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 

By P. 'T, F: RSYTH, M.A., D.9, 
The Manchester Guardian says: ‘Explains the 
position of religious Dissent with great force and 


a? 


eloquence. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 1s, 6d., post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

“The Spectator says : **‘ We make no apology, even 
during the holiday season, for drawing attention to 
this little book,” 


London ; 21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, B.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


or ? 2 @ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


MUDTE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 

Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 

And at 10 12, Barton Arcade, MancHEsTER. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE 
(SARBON) REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


241, 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 
AUTOTYPES of PICTURES 
GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS from the 
PARIS SALONS. 


in the NATIONAL 


Numerous Examples in apecially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other herd woods are on view. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art 
Charecter, and prove accepuable presents. They are eminently 
suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Boudoir, 
Diuing-Room, Sbovting-Bux, &c. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ names, 
Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECE BAWN:K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thiift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR VIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 





free 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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JOHN — LANE'S LIST. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 
THE NEW NOAH’S ARK. By J. J. 


BELL. Ulustrated in colours. 4to, ss. 6d. 

* it is credible that there can be any nares? ©. 80 et to the 
lyric muse as to leok unmoved upon * ew Noah's Ark,’ 
with its naively fascinating pictures Cand their no less delight- 
ful verses. Written and illustrated, as was the Struwelpeter, 
fur children in time of sickness, it has nothivg in > 
with that monumental work except its greatness. L. 
Stevenson's P+ —J criticixm on Black Cavyou a plies 
with equal fitnetrs here ‘A very remarkable werk. Every 
page produces an effect. The end is as singular as the begin- 
ning. I never saw such a work befure.’"—#all Mall Gazette. 


A COON ALPHABET. By E. W. Kemblc. 


Small 4to, 4a. 6d. 

* A clever and amusing illustrated book for children, which 
wil alxo please their elders. tts nigger antics and humour are 
original as well as diverting.” —St. James's Gu2elte. 

With 8 


WYMPS. By Evelyn Sharp. 
Ilinstrations aud Cover by Mrs. Dearmer. New and Chea, 
Ed:tion. Paper bards, 4s. 6d. ; also in cloth at 6s. 
“Ot the stories it is impossible to speak too highly. They 

are trne lairy | ren and the most exigent will be satiefied 

with them.”— 7" 


, 

RED RIDING HOOD’S PICTURE BOOK, 
containing: I.—Red Ridi: g Hood. I1.—The Forty Thieves. 
1I'.—Jack and the Bengetelk, By WALTER CRANE. 

4to, 4s 6d. Each Part to be had separately at ts. 
“For childreu in the far -story stage no prettier book has 
been, or is likely to be, issued this seasun.”—Birmingham Post. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS: Pictures and 
Verses for children. Written and Lllustrated by 
KE. RICHARDSON. Demy 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
‘Its charm is considerable. Verse delicately touched with 
the lyric spirit.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE SPORTING ADVENTURES of MR. 
POPPLE. By J. H. JALLAND, the well-known Puach 
artist. 10 Coloured Plates and uumerous other [llustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to (l4in. by 10 in ), 6s. 

“Mr Jallard’s sketches have a good deal «f spirit and fun 
in them, and the coloured full-page drawings are especialiy 
effective.” —Globe. 


GODFRIDA: a Play. By John Davidson. 


Feap. 8vo, 58. net. 

“One enjoys reading it because much of it is very beautifu', 
but the writing is never carried to a point where it woutu 
retard or obecure the scheme. In a word, it isa play for th 
stage.”—Saturday Review. 


THE SEQUEL TO “ AYLWIN” 


is contained in 


THE COMING of LOVE: Rhona Boswell s 
By THEODORE ne, Author ot 
” Crown 8vo, 58. 

ed In ‘The C oming of Love’ (whic h, though published ea: lier, 
isa sequel to* Aylwin’) he has given us an unforgettable, we 
cannot but believe an enduring portrait; one of the few 
immortal women of the imagination. Khopa poswell comes 
again into ‘ Aylwin.’ "—Literature. 


PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD: a 
Pastoral. By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “ Forest 
Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 3a, dd. 

“It were easy to underpraise ‘Pan and the Young Shepherd,’ 
but when I say it enhances the goiden reputation of the anther 

‘The Forest Lovers,’ the inadequacy of my applause may be 
pardoned.”"—Star. 


WE WOMEN and our AUTHORS. 
‘rapslated from the German of LAURA M. HANSSON, 
Author of “Modern Women,” by HEKMIONE RKAMS- 
DEN. 3s, 6d, net. 

“Very clear and keen of insight are the thoughts of this 
feminine critic.”"—Daily Mail. 


NEW NOVELS —Crown 8vo, 6. 
Third Edition, ready Monday, Nov. 21st. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Uniform with “ Patience Sparhawk.” 


* The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.” 
Britise Weekly. 
“That Mrs. Atherton is one of the most ace mplished 
covelists of her country there can be no mauner of doubt.” 


Standard. 

A CELIBATE’S WIFE. By Herbert 
FLOWERDEW. 

JOHN BI BURNET of BARNS. By John 


REGINA; or, The Sins of the Fathers. 
By HERMA NN SO DERKMANN. Translated hy 
BEATRICE MARSHALL. 


THE ROMANCE of a RITUALIST. By 


VINCENT BROWN. [/mmediately. 


IDOLS. By William J. Locke, Author 


“ Derelic 












The Academy. 


**FASCi\NALTING AS SIR WALTER SCOTT.” 
**THIS GLOWING and MOVING STORY.” “A MASTERPIECE of NARRATIVE,” 


GHITRAL: te Story of a Minor Siege. 


By Sir G. S. ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. 


Demy 8vo, 2is, net. 





With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 


“ Tkere is throughout a clash of hand-to-hand fighting .....a terrih'e realism which renders this story of 
a minor siege one of the most stirring military narratives written in our time. The crowning exploit... 
wakes ove hold one’s breath as one turns each page. The admirable illustrations and maps must be dis 
missed with a single word of hearty praise.””—Times. 

* A stirring ac count of a memorable siege told in a fashion which makes it as fascinating as Sir Walter 
Scott’s best fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 


**FULL OF DASHING FEATS.” 


“A masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be overpraised. Its simplicity, directness, vigour, 
pictures: ueness, and humour, together with the ever-present white light of the true soloier spirit, place this 
‘story of a minor siege’ among the very best books of its class that have been written in modern times.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
“The book is capital reading. It is full of bairbreadth escapes and dashing feats ot courage and 
address as any romance, and picturesque incidents and vividly dramatic episodes are to be found in every 
chapter. Thovgh the story is full of fighting and bloodshed, its grimness is relieved by the pleasant touch 
of humour which runs through its pages, by the ‘ human interest’ which the author contrives to shed over 
the principal and subordinate personages, native aud European, in his drama, and by the lightness and 
lucidity ot his style. The book is good literature as well as good history.’ *—Pall Mail Gazette. 


**FILLS ONE WITH PATRIOTIC ENTHUSIASM,” 


**Not since the appearance of Lord Roberts’s ‘ Forty-one Years’ have we had a record of Indian 
warfare which can be compared in its vital narrative interest with this glowing and moving stcry of a 
minor siege, this impressively human record of heroic endurance and valiant pertormance, described with 
a dramatic fervour which grips the heart-strings.”— Darly Mail, 
“ The enthusiastic admiration of the reader cannot fall to be aroused, An admirable record,” 
Morning Post. 
“A characteristically British account of a very cbaracteristic piece of British pluck and grit, told 
simply and straightforwardly, as we expect it from one who has done something of which his countrymen 
are justly proud. In every way it is a worthy record of a fine achievement.”—S¢, James's Gazette. 


“*THESE STIRRING CHAPTERS.” 


“Tt is written with a graphic strength and a genial humour seldom found in a narrative of the kind; 
it should become a classic of trontier literature.’’—Scotsman, 

** Anyone proud of his name as Englishman may read in these stirring chapters abundant justification 
for his pride. . . . A book which deserves a place among the military chronicles which will live.’”—Giobe, 

“Tne story comes with thrilling charm in these picturesque and glowing pages, A very fascinating, 
a singularly delightful book.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“A splendid story, splendidly told.’’—Critie. 

“Every page is quick with heroism.”’— Outlook. 


_METHUEN & _CO., 36, 


SEELEY & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE MORLAND, and the Evolution from him of some 


later Painters, By J. T. NETTLESHIP. With 6 Copperplates and 30 other [lustrations, Cloth, 


6s, net. 
Ba L a Study of his Life and Work. By Claude Phillips. 
Super royal! 8vo, 9s. 


With 8 ( opperplates and many other Illustrations 
* Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated, and carefully indexed, the book is one which aaa Tat delight every true lover 
of art.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Starkie Gardner. With 


16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. Super royal &vo, Ms. net. 
** Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful illustrations.” — Birmingham Poat. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Conversation. By 
Cc. J. CORNISH, Autbor of ** Life at the Zoo,” &c. With 16 Lilustrations from Photographs by 
C, Reid, of Wishaw, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: 


Menagerie. By A. M. DEW SMITH, Author of ‘ Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.” 
12 Illustrations by Elinor M. Monsell, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Even more delightful than the ‘ Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.’ 
graceful, and a dainty humour pervades the whole.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“ Charming sketches."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By A. Innes Shand, 
Author of — Life of Sir Edward Hamley,” &c. With 6 Plans and 4 Portraits on Copper. 
Crown 8vo 
“ Concise and arolt told. "Outlook. 


AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. With a Map an 4 Portraits on Copper. Crown 8v0, 58. 
“ The story of the opening up and exploration of the African coutinent is sketched with great skill and accuracy. This is 


Hesex Btreet, Strand, W.C, 


Sketches in a Domestic 
With 


The tales are exquisitely told. The style is very 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


A DELIVERANCE: a Novel, | 


BY Allan 
MONKHOUSE, Author of “* Books and 


THE REPENTANCE of - "PRIVATE 


SECRETARY. By STEPHEN GWYNN 
By 


THE DUKE of LINDEN: a Novel. 
J. F. CHAKLES, Author of “ A Statesman’s Chance.” 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SKETCHES and CARTOONS. By Charles 


DANA GIBSON. Ublong fotio (12 by 18 inches). 20+, 


THE ALHAMBRA, and Other Poems. 


By F. B. MONEY-COOTTS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Budley Head, Vigo 8 Screet, London, W. 





loubtedly the best summary of modern African history that we have had.”—-Pall Mall gazette. 


THE KING’S REEVE, and How he Supped with his Master. 


By Rev. E. GILLIAT, Author of “In + Mamet Green,” With Illustrations by Sydney Hall, 5s. 
pet quins and interesting picture of life in the reign of fdward 1,"°—Sertamas. 
“Stirring and merry, beautifully illustrated, brightly written.”—UVaily Teleyraph. 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 


Beowulf, Arthur, and Siegfried. By A. J. CHURCH, Author of “ Stories from Homer,” &c. 
With 8 illustrations in Cotour by G. Morrow. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
* Well written and scholar!y—beautifully illustrated i." —Scotaman. 


a Story of 


With 8 Illustrations, 


THE ISLAND OF THE ENGLISH: 
Napoleon’s Days. By FRANK COWPER, Author of “ Caedwalla,” &. 
Crown 6vo, 5s. 
‘An unusually spirited story.” —Spectator. 
“ A rattling etory of old seafaring and naval « lays "— Academy. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limirep, 38, Great Russell Street, 
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At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A LOTUS 
FLOWER 


By J. MORGAN DE GROOT. 
Crown Svo, 6a, 


A work of genius.’’- Dundee Courier. 

“A dogged forcefulness, and a display of litera’ y 
resource which show cousilerable promise.” 

St. James's Gazelle. 

“ A superbly faithful picture.’”’—Saturday Reve w. 

“ A translation of a fine Dutch novel.””—Outlook. 

“A very clever psy chological study,” 

Birmingham Post. 

“The characters are defined with a masterly 
hana,’’—Scotsman, 

“His first novel made a stir at once, His second 
work has just appeared, superior in concepuon, more 
elaburate tn plot, and more tascinating,”’ 

Atheneum (review uf Duvch literature 

“‘A novel tor which we may reasonably aniicipate 
a great demand, not only in Engiand, but practical y 
turoughout the English-speaking world,’’ 

St. James's Budget 

“The visions are picturesque, the dénunement 
powerful,” Liferary World, 


** It is marked by distinction of truth and observa- 
tion toe study of the woman’s character is finely 
done throughout,”’—Daily Chronicle, 


fWILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


JUST PUBLISHED, Bound in cloth, price Is, 6d, 
Or att Booxseccens’, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT 


A Translation into Modern Engtish 
from the Original Greek. 
Wesreort ann Hoxrt’s Text.) 
PART |. THE FIVE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


London: “ Review or Reviews” Ovvicn, 
Mowbrey House, Tempie, W.C, 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 


The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained ; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING, 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

RUBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LOKD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T, COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL, 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


The Academy. 





BACON v. SHAKESPEARE. Brief 


for Plaintiff, By EDWIN REED, With numerous Tus. | 
trations and Meproductions. Gilt top, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. | Ready. 


THE BIBLE as LITERATURE. By 





| 








WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, | 


WILLIAM B#LAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER PUPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON, 
HENRIK IBSEN, 


Professor A. B. BRUCE, Professor RICHARD MOULTON, 
and others. Crown Svo, 64. | Ready. 


ROUNDING NATIONS. By Professor A. H. SAYCE, 
M.A., LL.D., of uxford University. Crown vo, 6s. [Ready 


WOMEN of the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By Rev. Professor W. F. ADENEY, Author of | 
“The Soug of Solomon and Lamentations,” and of * Ezra, | 
Nehemiah, and Esther” (in the “ Expositor’s Bible”). | 
Crown Svo, 3a. Gd, | Ready. 


A HARD MASTER:a Novel. By 


M. Ii. CORNWALL LEGH. Large crown &vo, ts. | Ready 

Tuis is undoubtedly one of the best stories of the year, and 
will secure for the author a high reputation as an English 
novelist.” —Aberdecn Journal. 


THE SPIRIT of SWEETWATER 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of “ Rose of Dutcher's 
Cooly.” With Piutogravure Lilustrations. Feap. Svo 2s. 
het. | Ready. 
“ The story is charmingly worked out, and its best effects are 
produced with artetic simplicity.”"—Glasgow News. 


The MUSIC DRAMAS of RICHARD 


WAGNER: an Elucidation. By Professor LAVIGNAC, of 
the Paris Conservatoire. Fully Llustrated. crown vo, 
gilt top, 10s, Gd. net. Just issued. 
“the book has great value, and certain points of view. such 
ax the way in which the leading motives suvuld be studied, are | 
uimirably expressed, and are redly new, even to those who are 
fumiiiar with the gigantic body of Waguerian literature.” 


Timea, 
AMERICAN WIVES and ENG- 
LISH HUSBANDS: a Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHER- 
TON, Author of “ Patience Sparhawk.” Crown vo, 
e oth, ts, Kignth Thousand. | Recestly published. 
* Une of the most brilliaut ‘society’ novels published of late 
years.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE VALIANT RUNAWAYS. By 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ American Wives | 
vod Botish Husbands” A Stirring Narrative of Adven- | 
ture for Boys. Lllustrated. Crown svo, 5s. (Shortly. 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES. _ ,..,.,, 


Tis Series gives the most character stic short pieces of the 
Hitivas represented, in each case with an [utroductiou. With 
hotogravurs Portrait ihe Authorised Text is used in ail 
cases. In cloth, gilt top, Is. 6d. net; ia full leather, 2s. net. 

Vou. L—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Vou. 1L.—BDGAKR ALLAN Pow 
Vou. LLL WASHINGTON IRVING 


SERVICE & PATON, 5, Henrietta Street, London, W. 


‘EARLY ISRAEL and the SUR- 
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THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY: 


a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN 
A. 8. HUME, Author of “The Courtships of 
Queen Elizabeth,” &c. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 4 
** We have io this volume not merely a comprehensive 
view of the political methods and acbievements of 
Burghley, more complete and clear than anvthing pre- 
viously attempted, but also a striking personal pic- 
ture.’”’—-Daily Chronicle. 
** Will take its place among the most notable and 
authoritative books about the Elizabethan age.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL RE- 


FORMER. By J. A. HOBSON, Author of “ The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism,’’ &c. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, 10a, 6d. 
“This is an instructive book, thoughtful, acute....... 
attractive by reason of its sincerity.” — Timea. 
** We must content ourselves with urging our readers 
not merely to glance through, but to stady and absorb 
Mr. Hobson's admirable work.”’—New Age. 


THE CLEVEREST WOMAN in 


ENGLAND. By L. T. MEADE, Author of 
**Good Luck,” &c, Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A human, common sense, and interesting story of 
a particular phase of the social life of to-day.” ; 
Daily Mail. 


THE MEASURE of a MAN. By 


E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, Author of 
** Scarlet and Steel,” ‘‘The Rip’s Redemption,” 
&c. Gilt top, extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
*Singularly interesting.....a notable success ..... 
every page of it will be read with pleasure.”’—Scotsman 
** A clever and well-written love-story.”’ — World. 


ENGLISH HISTORY for CHIL- 
DREN. By Mrs. F. 8. BOAS. With 20 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

**An admicable little book...... written with great 
clearness and simplicity......picturesque and telling.” 
Academy. 
‘A short, bright sketch for the smallest of 
scholars.” —Guardian, y 
“In almost every page there are touches of quiet 
humour and fancy that will make the child eager to 
learn,” — Westminster Gazette. 


J. NISBET & CO., LTp., 21, Berners Street, W. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


“A brilliant book,”’-—Sketch. 


“ Particularly good,’’—Academy. 


6s, net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 


DARLINGTON’S 


Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M, the Queen. 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is comranded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his 


Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.’’ 


** Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. 


THE VALE OF 


With Special Contributions from His 
Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B, 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, 


THE NORTH WALES COAST, 
BRECON and its BEACONS 


ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, 


k.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Illustrated, 


LLANGOLLEN. 


Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 


BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, and Bir 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8ST, LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


‘The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.””"— Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, 


Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 


With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, 


Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall 


Tunnel, &c., and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Plac-s 


of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


London: SimpKIN, MARSHALL, 


Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


‘he Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MOONFLEET. By J. Meade 
FALKNER, Author of “The Lost Stradi 
varius.” 68. 


THE DELUSION of DIANA. By 
MARGARET BURNESIDE. 6s. 
Spectator.—“‘ A novel of uncommon promise.’ 
aily Telegraph. —** At once clever, —.,. and 
wholesome,” 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By 
W. D. LIGHTHALL. 6s. 
Manchester Courier.—‘ The tale is most fasci- 
nating. 
THE FOREST of BOURG MARIE. 


By 8S. F. HARRISON. 6s. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIA 
MINOR. 


By LORD WARKWORTH, M.P. 
With 21 Full-Page Photogravures and other I)lustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. 

By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOO, Dean of Bristol, 
sometime Dean of Chichester, Vic ‘ar of Halifax, 
Vicar of Doncaster, Xe. 

Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s, 

Times.—“ Full of capital stories.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A Niagara of anecdote, We have 
never handled a book so full of good stories as this.’ 

Yorkshire Post. —** The whole effect of the book i: 
extremely racy.’ 

Scotsman.—“‘ It is every bit as entertaining as the 
biography of Archbishop Magre, and to say that ir 
enough to commend it to a wise circle of readers.’ 


TWO NEW SPORTING BOOKS 


REMINISCENCES of the COURSE, 
the CAMP, the CHASE. 


By a Gentleman Rider, Colonel R. F, MEYSEY- 
THOMPSON. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
FRANK GILLARD AND THE 
BELVOIR HOUNDS. 


Edited by CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 
Folly Illustrated, 15s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a SUBAL- 
TERN in the 93x00 HIGHLANDERS PURING 
the CAMPAIGN in INDIA, 1857-1859, under 
Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. By Lieut.- 
Colonel) W. GORDON ALEXANDER. With 
numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 
16s, 

Academy.—“‘One more stirring narrative of per- 
sonal experience in the Mutiny. ‘The book is written 
in a style of soldierly plainness, and it is admirably 
produced,” 


THE LIFE of HENRY MOBLEY, 
LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H. 8. SOLLY. 
With Portraits, Large crows 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Daiiy Chronicle.—‘ Mr. Solly has done his work 
well, This biography of bis father-in-law is admirably 
written, in good taste, and with plenty of relief.’’ 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Illustrated by KE. T. Reed. 


TAILS WITH a TWIST: Non- 


sense Rhymes by a “ Belgian Hare.”’ Illustrated 
in Colour by E. T. Reed, of Punch. Oblong 4to, 


$s. 6d. 


THE FRANK LOCKWOOD 


SKETCH HOOK: a Selection from the Carica- 
tures and Humorous Sketches of the late Sir 
frank Lockwood. Oblong royal 4to, 10s, 6d, 


“The most amazing stories a man ever dared to tell.” 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER 


By H. B. and B. T. B., Authors of ‘* More Beasts 
for Worse C: ildren, * ke. Kighty pages fully 
Illustrated, 3s, 6d, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street, 














MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


Sale over Two Million and a Half Copies. 


New Edition, bound in scarlet cloth, gil 
side, 2s. Gd. each; or in green cloth, 
2s. each (except the one marked"). 

EAST LYNNE. 


**Kast Lynne’ is full of inc ident, exciting in every 
page, and admirably written.” —Observer. 


THE CHANNINGS. 


*** Tbe Channings’ will probably be read over and 
over again.” —Atheneum. 


MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

“The boldness, originality, and social scrutiny 
displayed in this work remind the reader of ‘Adam 
Bede.’ ’’—Morning Post, 


THE SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 


“The story is admirably told,”—Spectator. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


* *Verner’s Pride’ is a first-rate novel.”’—Sun, 


ROLAND YORKE. 
“In all respects worthy of the hand that wrote 
‘The Channings’ and ‘ Kast Lynne.’ ’’— Daily News, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. 
“* We regard these stories as almost perfect of their 
kind,”’ — Spectator 


MILDRED ARKELL. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 


“Mrs. Wood has spared no pains to accumulate the 
materials for a thrilling story.’’-Saturday Review. 


TREVLYN HOLD. 

“ We cannot read a page of this work without dis- 
covering a graphic force of delineation which it would 
not be easy to surpass.””—Daily News. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 


“The name of Mrs. Henry Wood widens and | 


strengthens with the increase in the number of her | R 


books.”’—Morning Post. 


THE RED COURT FARM. 


**Our readers’ attention will be enchained by it 
from the first page to the last. ’—Weehly Dispatch, 


WITHIN the MAZE. 
**One of Mrs, Henry Wood’s best novels.””"— Graphic. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
LADY ADELAIDE. 


“Madame Henry Wood est fort célébre en Angle- | 
terre, et ses romans sont dans toutes les mains et 
revivent dans toutes les mémoires,”’ 


Li Instruction Publique. 
OSWALD CRAY. 
**Mrs, Wood has an art of novel. writing which no 
rival possesses in the same degree.’’—Syectator. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 


“ The incidents are, well planned, and the narrative 
is easy and vigorous,”—IJlustrated London News. 


DENE HOLLOW. 
“ Readers wishing to be entertained will find their 
curiosity wholesomely gratified.’"—Morning Post. 


EDINA. 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 


“ Well written, effective, and truthful.” 
Iilustrated Times. 


COURT NETHERLEIGH. 


“ Lsez-le; lirez-le ; c’eet un livre honnéte,”’ 


Le Signal. 
BESSY RANE. 
* Bears the impress of Mrs. Wood’s versatile talent 
and well known skill.’ —Literary World, 


*JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 
THE MASTER of GREYLANDS. 


“No one who opens ‘The Master of Greylands’ will | 
be disappointed.”’—John Bull, 


THE HOUSE of HALLIWELL. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 


“The way 
really beyond all praise.” — Morning Post. 


THE STORY of CHARLES STRANGE. 


“The power to draw minutely and carefully each 
character is Mrs, Wood’s er pecial gift.”’—Athenaum. 


ASHLEY 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW WORK. 
THIRTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’ ORK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: 


Studies from the Chronicles of Rome. By 
—o CRAWFORD. [Illustrated with 28 Fut 
Page Photogravures, 100 Illustrations in the Text, 
and Maps. In 2 vols. Crown 8yo, 2ls, net. 
*.* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 





net. 

Daily News.—*' The result of Mr Seanterd'e brilliant labours 
is, if hot a guide in the accepted sense of the term, something 
much better, a = anion and a friend—that best of all friends, 
one that we can loo ~ to with « willing acquiescence in his 





in which the mystery is worked up is | 


superior knowledge. . .. His book has the Charm of good historic 
fiction.” 


- SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SOUL of a PEOPLE. An 


Account of the Life and Belief of the Burmese, 
By H. FIELDING, Demy 8vo, 14s. 

Atheneum. —“ This is in several ways a noteworthy book. It 
is all too uncommon to find a European oflicial displaying 
appreciative, even admirable, sympathy with the relig: ous 
belief and life of an pee people —— he has had to govern,’ 


xtra crown 8vo, 


ELIZABETH and her. GERMAN 


GARDEN, 
Literature. —“* A charming book.” 
Speaker,—"* Entirely delightfal.* id 
NEW EDITION OF “CRANFORD,” 


| CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 


With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY 

RITOHIE, With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 

| 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON, 
| Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

A um,—** A charming edition of * Cranford,’ with an in 

teresting introduction by Mrs. Ritchie, and delightful illus- 

trations, many of them coloured, by Mr. Hugh Thomson. No 

fitter artist could have been selected.” 


(MACMILLAN'S NEW NOVELS. 


n 8vo, 68 


The ADVENTURES of FRAN cols, 


Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Dessing Master 
during the French Revolation, By 8. WEIR 
MITOHELL, M.D 
Daily Teegraph—* Delightfully saterteining throaghout.. 
“dl wi g vivacity and inexhaustible good 








humour.” 


BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. 


Academy.—'’ Romantic and dramatic, and full of colour.” 


A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
Dat, setsoranh. —*' Emineutly readable, being written in the 
papDy-4o- -lucky style which charterises the more recent 
fetioxal works of the author of that  cinggigrly earnest and 
impressive romance, ‘ Robbery Under A 


HER MEMORY. ‘By Maarten 





MAARTENS. 
Daily eee —_— Full of the quiet grace and literary 
excellence wh we have now learned to associate with the 


author.” 


NEW MONTHLY VOLUME NOW READY. 
_ THE NOVELS OF ROSA NOUCHElTE CARRY, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Crown 8vyo, 
blue cloth, gilt, 3s, éd. 


‘UNCLE Max 


| Saturday Review.—' A very pleasant and readable novel... 
Mies Carey has worked out her plot with care, while her wi iting 
| certainly reaches a very high average of merit 


b- BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK 


JACK, the GIANT KILLER. 


With 16 Full-Page Coloured Llustrations, and 
| 16 Decorated Text Pages. By HUGH THOMSON, 
= ( Cums Pictorin| Wrapper, Is, 

* He has caught the spirit of the his'ory of Jack, 
ail tetas a a robustness auc vigorous vivacity into the drawings.’ 


MRS. MOLESWURTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


‘THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH.,. With Illustrations by ROSIK 
M. M. PITMAN, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 60. 
Pall Mall Gazetle.—" A pretty little story....charmingly 


'BTORIES from LOWLY LIFE of 











| MICE, POGS, and OTHER ANIMALS. By 
C. M. DUPPA. With Illustrations by LOUIS 
WAIN, Pott 4t, 4s. 6d, 


Academy.—“ Very pleasantly told.” 
STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY, 


BUCCANEERS and PIRATES of 
OUR COASTS. By FRANK R,. STOCKTON, 
With Illustrations by GEORGE VARIAN and 
B. WEST CLINEDINST. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


‘THE RANCH on the OXHIDE: a 


Story of Bove’ and Girls’ Life on the Frontier, 
By Colonel HENRY v. INMAN, Autuor of “ ‘The 
Old Santa Fe ‘rail."’ Illustrated, Crown 8yo, 6s, 


Lrp., London. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Demy 8v~, cloth, gilt, 18s. 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Walter 


BESANT, M.4.. F.S.A., Author of “LONDON” and 
“WESTMINSTER.” With an Etched Frontispiece by 
¥. 8. Walker, R.E., and 118 Illustrations 


SLUM SILHOUETTES : Stories of 


London Life. By J. DODSWORTH BRAYSHAW. Crown 
xvo, cloth, 3a, 6d 


Dr. BREWER’S READER'S HAND- 


BOOK of FAMOUS NAVES in FICTION, ALLUSIONS 
KEFERENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS, STORIES, and 
POEMS. A NEW EDITION, Revised throughout and 
Enlarged, Crown &vo, cloth, 7s, 6d 

“ Each page is a mine of information.” —Punch. 


A BIRDS-EYE VIEW of PIC- 


TURESQUE INDIA. Ry Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 
With 32 Eilustrations, Crown Svo, cloth, 6 


* Roth in its text and in its charming illustrations a de- 
sirable volume.”--Good Worda. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By 


BARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Saint Mungo’s City.” 
“Tt is admirable.” Leeds Mercury. 


RACHEL LANGTON. By Sarah Tytler 


** Rachel Langton’ is very good reading.”— World 


JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence 
WARDEN. SECOND EDITION 
“A bright and cleverly written story.”— Vanity Fair. 


A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By Adam 
- It Be book that makes itself read.” 


ONCE UPON a CHRISTMAS TIME. B 
GEORGE Kk, SIMS. With®& Illustrations by |. Green, R. 
“ A pathetic little picture.”—Atheneum, 


THE JACOBITE: a Romance of the 


Conspiracy of the Forty. By HARRY LINDSAY. Author 
of * Rhoda Roberts,” “Methodist Idylls,” &. Crown &vu, 
eloth, gilt top, 6a. 


i WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By 


E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “ Patricia Kemball.” A 
! {| Shortly. 


Crown vo, cloth, 








Newcastle Leader. 








we. Gd. 


if New Edition, 
he 


THE DOOM of SIVA. By T. W. 
SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” 
(This Story forms THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL for 
1898.) Demy Svo, Is. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS of 
BLAISE PASCAL With Introduction and Notes by 
T. McURIE, D.D. (New Volume of the Pocket Library.) 
Post &vo, half-cloth, 2s. 


THE STEVENSON READER: 
Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Steven 
son. Edited ty LLOYD OSBULRNE With 10 Fall-Page 
Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, %. 6d.; buckram, gil 
top, 3s. éd, 

POPULAR EDITIons. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 38. 6d. each 


SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN 


ANNE. By JOHN ASHTON, With #4 Illustrations. 


FINGER-RING LORE: UBistorical, 
Legendary, and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A 
With hundreds of Illustrations. 


CROWNS and CORONATIONS : a History 
of Regalia, By WILLIAM JONES. F..A, With 91 Illus 


THE HISTORY of SIGNBOARDS from 


the EARLIEST TIMES. By JACOB LARWOOD and 
JOUN CAMDEN HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontispiece 


and 4 Illustrations. 
hi SHAKESPEARE the BOY. With 





Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and 
Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-Lore of the Time. 
By WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. With 42 Illustrations, 


ie THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes 


With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


ft CARICATURE HISTORY of the GEORGES; 


fil or, Aunals of the House of Hanover. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, F.8.A. With over 300 Illustrations. 


te STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE: Natural 
f Bistory Papers By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 
a: ustrations. (November 26. 


f VOICE and VIOLIN: Sketches, 


{ Anecdotes, and Reminiscences, By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, 
r Author of “ Famous Violinists and Fine Violins.” Crown 
i svo, cloth, eilt top, 5s. (Shortly. 


b — 


1 London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
. 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

















The Academy. 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 


have Just Published a SECOND 
EDITION of— 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By MARGARET MOYES BLACK. 
(FAMOUS SCOTS Series.) 
Price 1s, 6d., cloth; extra gilt, 2s, 6d, 

“ Certainly one of the most charming biographies 
we have ever come across, The writer has style, sym- 
pathy, distinction, and understanding. We were loth 
to put the book aside, Its one fault is that it ix too 
short.’’— Outlook. 

“In some respects the best contribution to the 
‘Famous Scots’ Series. It is the only account of 
Stevenson's career accessible in volume form, Un- 
questionably the memoir is as interesting as it is 
likely to be useful,.’’—Globe, 

“The biographer was intimately acquainted with 
the great stylist, romancer and poet ; and she gives a 
kind'y personal touch to her portrait.”’ 

Black and White. 


An amusing Pamphlet, entitled ““ HOW CRITICS 
DISAGREE,” in reference to Miss Black's Volume, 
may be had on application to the Publishers. 


THOMAS REID. By Professor A. 
CAMPBELL FRASER. Price 1s, 6d,; extra 
gilt, 2s, 6d, 

The Scotaman ong “ Professor Campbell Fraser's ‘ Famous 

Seots’ volume on Thomas Reid is one of the most able and 

valuable of an able and valuable series.” 


THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. By 
Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, 
* He writes with sympathy as well as with knowledge.” 
Weekly Citizen. 
Famous Scots—io!s. in preparation. 
POLLOK and AYTOUN. [By Rosative Masson, 
PRINCIPAL ROBERTSON. By Acnes Gray. 
ADAM SMITH, By Hecror C. Macpnerson. 
JEFFREY and the EDINBURGH REVIEWERS 
By Sir HUGH GILZEAN REID. 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. By Ropent Wattace, M.P. 
List of the Series post free on application. 


The SOCIAL PROBLEM from a New Point 
of View is treated in 
the 


SELFHOOD and SERVICE: 
Relation of Christian Personality to Wealth and 
Social Redemption. By DAVID BEATON. 
Cloth extra, price 3s, 6d, 


OLIPHANT SMEATON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE TREASURE CAVE of the 
BLUK MOUNTAINS, By OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, Author of “By Adverse Winds,’ 
“Allen Ramsay,’ “Tobias Smollett,” “ William 
Dunbar,” &c, Cloth extra, price 5s., Illustrated, 


THE MASTER of CRAIGENS. 
By A. D. RITCHIE. Cloth extra, price 3s. éd., 
with Dlustrations. 

The Scoteman says: “It seems to breathe the spirit of the 
countryside, which the author has peopled with the vivid 
creations of his fancy, and it delights the reader alike with its 
im [patie and descriptive power and its undeniable literary 
qualities,.... 


DR. WHYTE’S “‘APPRECIATIONS.” 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. An 


Appreciation, With some of the best Passages of 
the Physician's Writings, Selected and Arranged 
by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Art linen, gilt 
top, price 2s. 

The Westminster Review says: “ Sir Thomas Browne is the 
traost perfect writer of English prose, and his sentences are 
precious gems from the literary point of view. We recommend 
this admirable appreciation to all readers.” 


FATHER JOHN of the GREEK 
CHURCH, An Appreciation. With some 
Characteristic Passages of his Mystical anda 
Spiritual Autobi phy. Collected and Arranged 
by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Price 2s., art 
linen, gilt top. 


SANTA TERESA. An Apprecia- 
tion. With some of the Best Passages of the 
Saint's Writings. Selected, Adapted, and 
Arracged by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
Second Edition. Price 2s, 


JACOB BEHMEN. An Apprecia- 


tion. By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Paper 
covers, 1s, 3d. ; cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s, 6d. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
London and Edinbyrgh ; and of any Bookseller. 











A. & @. BLACK’S LIST. 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


A Study of the Evidences bearing on his Death 
and Miracles. 
By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D, 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 
“ A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work.” 
Scotsman, 
“This remarkable work......this splendid piece of 
work in criticism and history.”—Christian World. 


PAUL the MAN, 
the MISSIONARY, 
and the TEACHER. 


By Dr. ORELLO CONE. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 4d. 


THE HISTORY of the 


REFORMATION of RELIGION 
WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 
By JOHN KNOX. 

Transcribed into Modern Spelling by 
CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, M.A., Q.C. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, L!lustrated, price 7s. 6d. 

“Mr, C, J. Guthrie has done excellent service by the 
preparation of a finely illustrated Popular Edition of 
a book which Milton valued and Carlyle praised.” 

Standard, 

**If in this form it does not become thoroughly 
popular, the blame will lie neither at the door of Mr. 
Guthrie nor of his publishers.”"—British Weekly. 


ROCK VILLAGES of the RIVIERA 
By WILLIAM SCOTT. 
Containing over 50 Illustrations, mostly Full-Page, 
from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the Author, 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Post 8vo, cloth, Mlustrated, price 10s. 6d, 
“The route chosen was one which has not been 
described before by writers of books ; and the creator 
of ‘ Captain Kettle,’ it need not be said, has a style 


terse, graphic, and humorous beyond that of many.” 
Scotsman, 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Reminiscences of the late 
Captain CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 

“We cordially recommend this charming bit of 
autobiography.’’—Daily News. 

“Exceptionally interesting on account of the 
details which it supplies concerning the manner in 
which he was treated,”’"— Glasgow Herald. 


MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and 
LADY HERBERT, 1623-1723. 


Compiled from Original Family Documents 
By LADY STEPNEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“A charming tale of wifely devotion and noble 
courage.” — Manchester Courier. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE. 


By C. LEWIS HIND. 
Crowz 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
** It is unconventional and cleverly written.” 
St. James s Gazette. 
“Tt ~y the charm 4 imagination, beauty of descrip- 
tion, anc try.”’—Ne é. . 
“ ‘This ee cand oo oon book, which 


displays much imaginative and descriptive ability.” 
Globe. 


“Anyone who cares for ‘ an exciting tale’ told in 
crisp, sparkling English will find that he cannot afford 
to skip a single page.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE MINISTER'S CONVERSION. 


By I. HOOPER, 
Author of “ His Grace o’ the Gunne.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“A distinctly powerful book. There is a sense of 
drama about the book which is very rare; and the 
scenes which make the crisis of the story are strikingly 
terse and natural.”’-- World, 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


